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KENNEDY’S MANEUVERABILITY 





uture course still 
hazy after report on 
State of the Union 


FREEDOM WINDS HAVE BEEN BLOWING IN THE SOUTH SINCE LAST FEBRUARY (SEE PAGE 7) 
Wherever good sense was matched with good will, integration looked like this schoolroom in Kentucky 


IKE WAS BOLDER IN 1958 RECESSION 





JFK offers mild antidote for sick economy 


By Russ Nixon 
Special to the Guardian 
WASHINGTON 
RESIDENT Kennedy in his State of 
the Union message on Jan. 30 som- 
berly diagnosed the U.S. economy as “in 
trouble,” with a recession now super- 
imposed on years of economic sluggish- 
ness, with rising bankruptcies, 5,500,000 
jobless, and long falling farm income. 
Three days later in a message to Con- 
gress outlining his “program for eco- 
nomic recovery and growth of the Na- 
tion,” the President mildly prescribed 
aspirin for the economy and said that if 
the patient was still sick in April or 
May he would propose “additional meas- 
ures.” 
Kennedy’s grave view of the economic 
situation contrasted with the glowing 
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description of the economy in President 
Eisenhower’s last State of the Union 
message on Jan. 12. Kennedy deplored 
“the failure to use our full capacity,” 
and the “anemic recovery” from the 1958 
recession, and warned of “the possibility 
of further deterioration.” He was realis- 
tic and sharp about the “urgent circum- 
stances . . . waste and misery” caused by 
unemployment of “serious proportions,” 


Republican critics said the President 
exaggerated our economic plight. Ken- 
nedy’s grim view was highlighted by the 
Soviet press. Cairo newspapers interpret- 
ed the message as public evidence that 
America has become bankrupt and cor- 
rupt, and the Japanese Socialist Party 
greeted the President’s dark picture as 
confirming their outlook. 


CAUTIOUS REMEDIES: But President 
Kennedy’s economic action program 
seemed better suited to Mr. Eisenhower’s 
complacency than to his own proclaimed 
sense of urgency. Republican and busi- 
ness circles responded with surprised 
comments of satisfaction. Business Week 
(Feb. 4) reported the view that “Ken- 
nedy is talking a worse recession than 
be is proposing remedies for ... For the 
most part his, remedies seemed to be 
‘easy stuff’—mostly a slight step-up in 
welfare or construction spending already 
established,” and concluded: “It’s taken 
for granted now that the new President 
is basically more conservative than lib- 
eral.” The New York Times titled the 
new President “a cautious activist.” 
Senate Republican leader Everett M. 
Dirksen (Ill.) said President Kennedy 
was taking an “us too” line by adopting 
many Eisenhower proposals and was put- 
ting forth small items of little effect. 


The House Republican leader Charles 
Halleck (Ind.) held that the Kennedy 
proposals were “not altogether earth- 
shaking.” The New York Herald Tribune 
(Feb. 3) commented: “The salient im- 
pression made by President Kennedy’s 
economic message to Congress is its or- 
thodoxy. It confirmed once again the 
notion that his financial instincts are 
cautious and conservative rather than 
experimental or revolutionary ... No 
one can accuse him of rushing in where 
the bankers and the business men fear 
to tread.” 


THE PROGRAM: The main measures 
proposed by President Kennedy “to al- 
leviate the distress arising from unsat- 
isfactory performance of the economy 
and to stimulate economic recovery and 
growth” are: 

@ Federal loans for temporary exten- 
sion of jobless benefits to unemployed 
workers exhausting regular benefits. 
Later on, permanent legislation to im- 
prove unemployment insurance. 

® Improve Social Security benefits, 
primarily by a $10 monthly increase in 
the minimum pension and permission for 
men (as women can now) to retire at age 
62 with a reduced pension. To be paid 
for by a one-quarter of 1% increase 
in employer and employe social security 
tax. 

® Raise minimum wage from $1 to 
$1.15 now, and to $1.25 in 1963, with 
extended coverage. 

® Loans and technical aid to econom- 
ically distressed areas, with priority to 
these areas in government spending. 

® Pilot food stamp plan, in five areas, 
as Congress authorized last year, to use 

(Continued on Page 10) 


By Robert E. Light 

ILLY LOMAN, Arthur Miller’s doom- 

ed hero in Death of a Salesman, 
advised his sons that the key to success 
is to be “well-liked.” The Lomans never 
made it because Willy reasoned on illue 
sion; reality predestined his defeat. But 
President Kennedy has confounded real- 
ity. In less than one month he has shown 
that it is possible to please almost every= 
body, if only for a while. * 

Following an inaugural address which 
offended no one, Kennedy delivered a 
State of the Union talk Jan. 30 which 
was applauded East and West, by capital 
and labor, and even by some Republicans. 
He offered a well-balanced package, 
There was something for those who want 
to press the cold war, but there also were 
overtures to easing world tensions. There 
was a program for helping the unem- 
ployed and for pumping out the reces- 
sion, but there was also a promise of a 
sound dollar. 

If President Kennedy was disproving 
reality, he managed it by passing illusion 
to his audience. Each group satisfied ite 
self that the words it wanted to hear were 
the true message. 


WARNS OF PERIL: Those who looked 
for portents of the next four years found 
little in the first days of the Administra- 
tion. President Kennedy demonstrated 
only an ample skill to maneuver—4a skill 
that has been missing from the White 
House for many years. But the direction 
of his maneuvers was still uncertain. 

President Kennedy pictured the nation 
in crisis at home and abroad—“I speak 
today in an hour of national peril.” On 
world affairs, he said: “We must never 
be lulled into believing that either power 
(the U.S.S.R. and China] has yielded its 
ambitions for world domination.” 

“In Latin America,” he said, “Commue 
nist agents seeking to exploit that ree 
gion’s peaceful revolution of hope have 


London Daily Express 
“Er—un-recognizable and non-existent ag 


I am, I hope you'll see me soon!” 


established a base on Cuba, only 90 mileg 
from our shores.” 

He also said: “We must never forget 
our hopes for the ultimate freedom and 
welfare of the Eastern European peoples,” 

He proposed to “strengthen our milite 
ary tools” by (1) “obtaining additional 
air transport mobility . . . to increase oup 
air-lift capacity”; (2) stepping up the 
Polaris nuclear submarine program; and 
(3) accelerating “our entire missile proe 
gram.” 


SPEAKS OF PEACE: On the other hand, 
he also called for “open and peaceful 
competition [with the socialist world] for 
prestige, for markets, for scientific 
achievement, even for men’s minds.” He 
said that the U.S. would be willing to 
join Soviet scientists on projects “where 
nature makes natural allies of us all.” 
He defined the U.S. quarrel with Cuba. 
“Questions of economic and trade policy 
can always be negotiated,” he said. “But 
communist domination in this hemis« 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Friends of Louis Burnham 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

I would like to take this oc- 
casion to thank all of Louis 
Burnham’s friends and associ- 
ates who have been so kind to 
us during this past most diffi- 
cult year. The children and I 
recognize and appreciate the 
fact that your interest in our 
family is extended to us through 
your love and respect for our 
dearly beloved companion. 

A few months ago, I came 
upon a letter written by Louis 
to Margaret at camp three years 
ago. I would like to share a few 
paragraphs with you because it 
so well expresses part of the goal 
of his life: 

“T should like to have heard 
the discussion on cheating. I 
think it is a bad habit because 
it robs the cheater of self-re- 
liance, of the ability to stand 
on his own feet. Human life is 
never as‘long ‘as we'd like it to 
be. So, in a limited time, each 
human has ‘the job of learning 
as much as possible about the 
world we live in and the other 
human beings in it. In this way 
we can. live the most fruitful 
and satisfying lives possible; 
only in this way can we fulfill 
whatever ‘natural abilities we 
have. ’ 

“It’s not so much a matter of 
competing with others as mak- 
ing ourselves .the best human 
beings we can become. Our race, 
and the nation, need such young 
people, and not shoddy half- 
hearted students and cheaters.” 

I am sure that it would have 
been a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to Louis to know that his 
love of mankind and the deep 
attachments which he had to 
his friends and associates have 
been so sincerely returned and 
passed on to his children. 

Dorothy Burnham 
171 Maple St, 

On 'P.' 6 is reprinted the last 
article Louis Burnham wrote 
for the'GUARDIAN. He died 
Feb. 12; 1966. A Louis E. Burn- 
ham Fund .has undertaken to 
insure. the education of his 
four children. Ed. 





Eyewitness 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 

I am one of several hundred 
Americans who visited Cuba dur- 
ing the Christmas holidays. I re- 
turned deepJy concerned about 
what I believe to be a shameful 
distortion of the realities of the 
Cuban revolution as it has been 
reported in the U.S. press. - 

With the GUARDIAN group, 
I traveled through four provinces 
and talked with scores of Cuban 
people. I saw 1961 christened the 
“year of education” in Cuba and 
heard plans for the total aboli- 
tion of illiteracy in only one year. 

I saw schoois that are bringing 
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How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


Legislation curbing the 
number of migrants receiving 
welfare payments could con- 
tribute substantially towards 
financing a new jail for 
Oneida County, Kenneth R. 
Barnum, foreman of the Jan- 
uary Grand Jury, said today. 


—The Utica (N. Y.) 
Observer-Dispatch 


One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with each entry. Winner this week: 
Anon., Clinton, N.Y. 











educational opportunity to chil- 
dren who never before had a 
chance. I saw new recreational 
facilities which have changed the 
beaches of Cuba from play- 
grounds for the rich into play- 
grounds for all the Cuban peo- 
ple. I saw cooperative farms 
which are a part of the agrarian 
reform which is completely trans- 
forming a semi-feudal agricul- 
tural setup. I saw new housing 
replacing slums that make a 
mockery of the dignity of human 
beings. 

Even more impressive than the 
material benefits of the revolu- 
tion are the Cuban people them- 
selves, alive with new hope, en- 
thusiasm and a determination 
that nothing will turn the clock 
back to the terrible time of the 
Batista dictatorship. 

I wonder if forces among our 
power elite have brought pres- 
sures to bear which may serious- 
ly threaten what should be a 
naturally. nigh correlation be- 
tween a “free press” and “the 
truth.” 

Clyde R. Appleton 


Time will tell 
BURBANK, CALIF. 

With fair - minded Catholic 
Charles Pemberton’s sharp re- 
buke of Cardinal Spellman’s un- 
feeling insult of Cuba’s Premier 
Fidel Castro, I am in hearty ac- 
cord. I too am trying to be fair- 
minded in the matter of the sig- 
nificance of the popular revolu- 
tion in Cuva and Fidel Castro’s 
true purpose. 

It is perhaps understandable 
that as an erticulate spokesman 


S HUNDREDS OF AMERICAN NOTABLES prepared to cele- 
brate his 83rd birthday Feb. 23 at Essex House in New York 


City, the U.S. government indicted venerable Dr, William E. B. Du 
Bois under the Foreign Agents Registration Act. The charge: Dr. 
Du Bois as head of the Peace Information Center was an unregis- 
tered “publicity agent” for the Stockholm Peace Petition, which 
3,000,000 Americans signed last year. Indicted with him are four 
others who actively ran the Center, now disbanded. 

News of the indictment brought indignant protests from lead- 
ing Negroes throughout the country. Editor Roscoe Dungee of the 
Oklahoma City Black Dispatch wrote: “The attempt to indict Dr. 
Du Bois is one of the most shameful acts committed by the gov- 
ernment against the Negro people. I have absolutely no belief that 
Dr. Du Bois is an agent of a foreign government or is in any way 
connected with a subversive movement.” 

Dr. Charles S. Johnson, president of Fisk University, said: 
“His history has been one of protest but of loyalty.” 

—From the National Guardian, Feb, 14, 1951 





of the right-wing political hier- 
archy of the Roman Church in 
the United States, Cardinal 
Spellman may feel impelled to 
defend the capitalistic status quo 
at all costs. Time, I believe, will 
show how wrong he is. 

Guy W. Finney 


Now he knows 

HARRISBURG, PA. 

You do not realize how much 
I appreciate your sending me 
Listen, Yankee by C. Wright 
Mills. Nobody else was decent 
enough to tel] the true facts. 

Of course, I always realized 
that after Spain our big mono- 
polies took over the rich lands 
and planted the sugar and we 
got the military base and ex- 
ploited the country, and the 
Cubans remained poor and mis- 
erable. But I did not know all 
the facts and found difficulty in 
arguing down all the propaganda 
that is thrown down our throats. 

Thank you again for being so 
thoughtful. 


Name Withheld 























Thomas, Signalman's Journal 
“What can we do next? We 
charge for parking, close ticket 
offices, knock off trains, don’t 
clean cars—yet people still ride 
our trains.” 


Who’s rich? 
WHEATFIEID, IND. 

I just read Listen, Yankee and 
I agree with most of what the 
Cubans say. 

But they are wrong when they 
call us rich! Americans are not 
rich—when viewed from the bot- 
tom half of our people. A worn 
out car, a television antenna 
atop a shack, a rented home, 
these are not riches. 

The used car and credit have 
deceived our poor—and main- 


tained the position of the 

wealthy. Clarence Speyer 
No blood 

MIAMI, FLA. 


If “free elections” were to be 
held in Cuba, Castro would most 
certainly win by a greater ma- 
jority than Kennedy. 

Cuba envisages education, 
medital care and work for all, 
abundance of schools, hospitals, 
factories and an attractive home 
for every Cuban. 

Surely’ we wouldn’t shed 
American blood to stop previ- 
ously neglected Cuba from get- 
ting the same things President- 
elect Kennedy told. us we need 
right here. 

George K. Meyer 


Another merger 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Please change subscription from 
Anna Niver to Mrs. Anna Zuck- 








REPORT TO READERS 


Ovations for all 


SAN FRANCISCO 

AN FRANCISCO LOG: Close to 500 persons filled the floor of 

California Hall Friday evening, Jan. 27, to mark the GUARD. 
IAN’S 12th year. Paul Sweezy came up from Stanford, where he 
is a visiting professor in the economics department, to share the 
platform, He is co-editor of Monthly Review. Aubrey Grossman, 
eivil liberties attorney, was chairman, and Malvina Reynolds and 
Co. provided the songs and music. Hal Driggs, husband of the 
GUARDIAN’S San Francisco representative, Margaret Driggs, gave 
a most encouraging report on circulation rise in the area and on 
the college campuses. 

Sweezy asked whether the nation might expect a New Deal 
under Kennedy and ended up with a two-letter answer: No. But 
he linked question and answer with a cogent review of the Ameri- 
can economy and foreign policy and held out hope for progress if 
public pressure were mobilized effectively. 

So many wonderful faces in the audience and hands to shake: 
Virginia and Clint Jencks, Bill and Sylvia Powell, Holland Roberts; 
the celebrated cases, the authors, the workers in the vineyard and, 
especially, the students. A grand meeting and a fine first big ef- 
fort for the Driggses. 


JANUARY 28: An evening at the home of Cindy and Bob Nis- 
sen with Harry Bridges and Morris Watson, editor of the ILWU 
Dispatcher, Al Richmond and Steve Murdock of the People’s World, 
Mike Gold and William M. Mandel. Much talk about the first hun- 
dred days. Bridges unyielding in his dim view of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration, but conceding that if the new Administration took 
enough steps to ease international tensions, the American imag- 
ination might be caught sufficiently to “eep the clock from going 
back to John Foster Dulles. Everyone talked of Cuba. 


JANUARY 29: More than 100 people came out to the meeting 
at Cotati, in Santa Rosa County, on a rainy-windy night, Chicken 
ranchers, most of them, and a chance to sample fresh chicken at 
the table of the Ben Fields’ beforehand. Vincent Hallinan came over 
from Ross to give an inspiring report on Cuba. Albert Kahn in 
from Glen Ellen to talk up for the care and feeding of the GUARD- 
IAN. John Radu, representing the local folk, as chairman. A most 
interesting evening, thanks to the Fields and the Cotati commit- 
tee, plenty of Q and A, and a good collection. A car breakdown 
provided a pleasant interval: An overnight stay with the Kahns at 
their home in the Valley of the Moon—Jack London country, 


JANUARY 30: A meeting with the GUARDIAN San Francisco 
committee, seeking to plan events in the coming year, and ways 
and means to increase circulation. Everyone hopeful and willing. 
Plans afoot to set up branch committees in Berkeley and Oakland. 
Hands needed. Call Margaret Driggs: SK 2-5988. 


JANUARY 31: Over to Berkeley to make a recording with com- 
mentator Sidney Roger at KPFA, the non-commercial radio station, 
on the American press. A beehive place. Then a visit to the lovely 
Hallinan home in Ross. Two of the six boys home between college 
semesters; reports of top grades and top prowess in athletics. 


FEBRUARY 1: A most stimulating evening .with the students 
on the Stanford campus at Palo Alto—an audience of 60, including 
the town folk from surrounding areas. The dominant impression: 
If the students who fixed dinner for us and came to the meeting 
represent the new American college student, we can look to the 
future with real optimism. A dozen new subscriptions. 


HE LOS ANGELES STORY: The ballroom of the Alexandria 

Hotel was packed with more than 500 persons on the night of 
Feb. 3. A hubbub of voices and greetings all over the hall for an 
hour and more before the meeting opened. The warmth of good 
fellowship that comes with belonging to the GUARDIAN family, 
both on the floor and at the main table lined with the guests of 
honor: Rube and Madeleine Borough, the Alexanders, who publish 
the Los Angeles Herald-Dispatch, a Negro weekly; Lester and Kay 
Cole; Mrs. Jean Wilkinson of the committee to abolish the House 
Un-American Activities Committee; John Howard Lawson and his 
wife Sue; Mr. and Mrs. Martin Hall; Philip and Janet Stevenson, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Shimin Ruskin (he provided a hilarious comic 


interlude); and attorney Frank Pestano and his wife. An impres- 
sive assemblage. 


And most impressive of all, the chairman, Mrs. Charlotta Bass, 
with a moving tribute to the GUARDIAN’S 12 years, and an elo- 
quent and pointed commentary on our times. 


From China came a tape recording from Anna Louise Strong, 
sending greetings to her paper and her friends in her home town, 
and offering an enlightening picture of life in Peking for this dis- 


tinguished correspondent on the occasion of her own birthday— 
her 75th, 


For the GUARDIAN’S representative in the hall, and for the 
staff back home, a standing ovation—in reality for a paper which 
the Rev. Stephen S. Fritchman termed in a message “the most im- 
portant journalistic gadfly in the Western World.” Nor can this 
report end without an ovation for the GUARDIAN’S Los Angeles 


representative, Jack Fox, who was largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the evening. 


S O, ON FEB. 6, a flight back to the wintry east—Detroit to be 

exact, for a final meeting on Feb. 7, and the last leg on the home 
journey, with a reaffirmation of faith in what we are doing, and 
in the people who are helping us do it. 





—James Aronson 





erman. Of course we’re not the 
Chase Manhattan or National 
City Bank, and neither do we 
have their resources, but in this 
era of merger and consolidations, 


we feel that all progressives 
should in one way or another 
unite, merge, consolidate, etc., 
for the struggle ahead. This is 
our way. Abe Zuckerman 
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THE REPORT PORTUGAL SUPPRESSED 





Signs of revolt in Angola 
follow Santa Maria surrender 


By Kumar Goshal 


ORTUGAL’S West African colony of 

Angola has always beer. considered 
immune to the spread of nationalism. 
But on Feb. 3, in Angola’s capital Lu- 
anda, there was an armed uprising by 
Africans who tried unsuccessfully to 
capture the police station and free po- 
litical prisoners. Two days later more 
Africans clashed with the police, There 
were casualties on both sides. 

It was not clear whether the uprisings 
were inspired by the sensational Jan. 21 
seizure of the Portuguese luxury liner 
Santa Maria by the rebel leader Capt. 
Henrique Malta Galvao, or by the free- 
dom struggle in neighboring Congo. In 
any case, the New York Times (Feb. 5) 
called the uprisings “the strongest evi- 
dence of African nationalism” in Angola. 

Galvao had hoped the uprisings would 
occur simultaneously with the ship’s 















































Bastian, San Francisco Chronicle 

“Well, sir, basing our analysis on the 

Formosa precedent, I suppose we should 

recognize the Santa Maria and pretend 
that Portugal doesn’t exist!” 


seizure. It was ironic that he surrendered 
the ship in the Brazilian port of Recife 
on the day of the first uprising. After- 
wards, Galvao and his followers joined 
Gen. Humberto da Silva Delgado in tak- 
ing political asylum in Brazil. 


LIBERATED TERRITORY: Delgado has 
lived as an exile in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
since he defied Portugal’s dictator Sala- 
zar by running for the Presidency in 
1958. Lisbon called the ship’s capture an 
act of piracy, but Delgado said: “We are 
not pirates, we are politicians.” Galvao 
added: “We regard the Santa Maria as 
the first liberated part of national ter- 
ritory.” 

But before the Santa Maria put into 
Recife, the brutalities of the government 
of Premier Antonio de Oliveira Salazar 
at home and in the colonies came in for 
a bit of airing in the Western press. 

Salazar’s NATO allies will undoubted- 
ly ignore, as they have in.the past, the 
revelations about conditions in Portugal 
and in the colonies it began acquiring 
as early as the 15th Century, when the 
Pope divided the world’s unclaimed ter- 
ritories between Portugal and Spain. 
Washington has curried Salazar’s favor 
for keeping available Portugal’s long, 
strategic Atlantic coastline, its colonial 
resources and the bases it has granted 
the U.S. in the Azores. 


TROOPS ALERTED: The Premier him- 
self took no chances. He tightened the 
security forces at home and stopped is- 
suing live ammunition to some army 
units, although his grip on the country 
was tight enough after 30 years of iron- 
handed rule. He alerted paratroop bat- 
talions outside Lisbon and the 40,000 Por- 
tuguese troops in the African colony of 
Angola, recently augmented by contin- 
gents withdrawn from NATO. 

Salazar had reason to be cautious. He 
has balanced the budget and built up 
Portugal’s reputation as a country with 





@ sound economy and a hard currency, 
but he has achieved it by maintaining 
the lowest standard of living in Europe 
and a high rate (nearly 45%) of illite- 
racy among the Portuguese and by mer- 
cilessly exploiting the colonies. 

Portuguese colonies supply cotton, su- 
gar, cashew nuts, sisal and other agri- 
cultural products, and such minerals as 
manganese, copper and diamonds. Amer- 
ican, British and Belgian capital share 
in the Angola Diamond Co. The most 
profitable colonies are Angola (481,000 
Sq. miles, population 5,000.000) and 
Mozambique (297,000 Sq. miles, popula- 
tion, 6,000,000.) 


SUPPRESSED REPORT: In 1947 Gal- 
vao graphically described the brutal ex- 
ploitation of African labor in Angola. 
Mozambique and Portuguese Guinea. The 
report was suppressed and Galvao was 
imprisoned soon afterward. Last month 
the London Observer obtained a copy of 
the report from Brazil and printed it on 
Jan. 29. Such recent eye-witnesses as 
Basil Davidson and John Gunther have 
testified that the Africans’s conditions 
today are even worse than what Galvao 
described 14 years ago. 


The report said that the colonial gov- 
ernment openly supplied forced labor to 
mine and plantation owners and took a 
share of the small pittance the African 
worker received. The government also 
collared workers “for its own services”: 
but “as it ran into shortages” because 
of the mine and plantation owners’ de- 


-- mands, “it frequently resorted to en- 


gaging women and the incapacitated.” 
Galvao continued: 

“And since local departments were 
frequently left without the necessary 
funds to pay wages on time, the govern- 
ment often forced natives to work with- 
out salaries, without food, on roads and 
government farms.” 


WORSE THAN SLAVERY: As a result, 
Galvao said, the physical condition of 
the Africans had deteriorated alarming- 
ly; “mortality rates of 40% among work- 
ers were not rare’; infant mortality rate 
had gone up to 60%; few Africans 
escaped the dread disease of Bilharzia, 
and “the number of stillborn infants” 
increased “frighteningly.” African work- 
ers were fleeing the country in large 
numbers, Galvao reported, and Portu- 
guese settlers handed government of- 
ficlals ‘“‘written demands for ‘supply of 
labor’.” Galvao added: 

“In some respects, the situation is 
more grave than that created by pure 
slavery. Under slavery, the bought man, 
acquired as a head of cattle, was regard- 
ed as an asset by his master. He was in- 
terested in keeping him healthy and 
strong and agile in the same way he 






HOW PORTUGAL ‘CHRISTIANIZES’ ANGOLA 





‘ ‘Only the dead are really exempt from compulsory labor’ 


would look after his horse or bull. To- 
day, the native is not bought—he is sim- 
ply rented from the government, . . . His 
master could hardly care less if he falls 
ill or dies as long as he goes on work- 
ing while he lives. ... When he becomes 
unable to work or when he dies the mas- 
ter can always ask to be supplied with 
other laborers.” 

Galvao stated that there were laws 
against the worst abuses but “we all know 
the contrast between the ideas and prin- 
ciples embodied in the law and the real- 
ties of compulsory labor.” He concluded: 
“Only the dead are really exempt from 
compulsory labor.” 


CHRISTIANIZATION: Today pregnant 
women, children and old men are draft- 
ed to work on roads with primitive hoes; 
and both the mine and plantation own- 
ers avoid using modern equipment wher- 
ever forced human labor can be used. 
The government gives little in return: 
in Angola, for instance, there is one hos- 
pital for every 280,000 people, one doctor 
for every “30,000 people, one nurse for 
every 10,000 people. Illiteracy rate among 
Africans is over 99%. In 1957 mine and 
plantation owners and even retailers of 
gasoline averaged profits of 49% on their 
capital. After more than 400 years of 
occupation, Portugal continues to profess 
that its purpose in the colonies (it calls 
them overseas territories) has been and 
is “to Christianize, colonize: and civilize 
[and to make Africans] equal to us.” 
Africans did not submit docilely to 
conquest and are far from reconciled to 
their present fate. It took 300 years of 
bloody wars and what Galvao called “ex- 
terminating operations” 
Portuguese rule over the colonies. Angola 
lies next to the Congo, Portuguese Gui- 
nea next to Mali and Mozambique next 
to Tanganyika and Nyasaland; many 
Africans from the Portuguese colonies 
have escaped into the neighboring ter- 
ritories and have received political train- 
ing there, 
GOOD INFLUENCES: They have been 
influenced by Patrice Lumumba, Kwame 
Nkrumah and Sekou Touré, and have 
-participated in conferences in Accra and 


GEN. HUMBERTO DELGADO (C.) TELLS HIS HOPES FOR PORTUGAL 
The exiled teader is interviewed by American reporters in Sao Paulo 
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Casablanca. Many are exiles in Britain 
and have been operating from there for 
their countries’ liberation. During the 
past two years uprisings in Angola and 
Mozambique have been suppressed by the 
government with the utmost ferocity. 


The recent uprisings in Angola indi- 
cated that Salazar has failed to stifle 
the Africans’ spirit of nationalism. Afri- 
cans in all Portuguese colonies will un- 
doubtedly be encouraged by the world- 
wide publicity their cause received by 
Galvao’s seizure of the Santa Maria. This 
publicity was enhanced by Galvao’s ref- 
erence to cooperation with those who are 
fighting against Spain’s dictator Franco. 

In a Feb, 2 proclamation Galvao ad- 
vocated “a profound, authentic human, 
total revolution” based on “agrarian re- 
form and urban reform.” He said that 
overthrow of the Salazar regime “will 
open up also overseas the doors of lib- 
erty, progress and independence.” Del- 
gado himself had told the GUARDIAN’S 
Cedric Belfrage (Dec. 21, 1959) that free- 
dom for the Portuguese colonies would 
perhaps be “better for us too, They like 
olive oil and we need friendly customers 
for it.” 





Appeal to UN for probe 

of Rockwell’s Nazi Party 

HE AMERICAN Federation for Aid to 

Polish Jews has asked a unit of the 
UN to investigate the National Renais- 
sance Party and its leader, Lincoln Rock- 
well, The appeal was addressed to Jose 
D. Ingles, chairman of the UN Subcom- 
mission on Prevention of Discrimination 
and Proteetion of Minorities. 





NEW YORK 





PRESENTS 
Inside 


Red China 





Film lecture by Robert Cohen 


Highly praised, first-hand report on 
China’s “great leap forward” 


MON., FEB. 13, 8 P.M. 


Hotel Diplomat Grand Ballroom 
108 W. 43rd St. Adm. $1.50 


National Guardian 
197 E. 4th St. OR 3-3800 
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NEW ATTORNEY GENERAL LOBBIES FOR OIL MAN 





Bobby Kennedy keeps Swing, drops Bicks 


N HIS FIRST two weeks in office, 

Atty. Gen. Robert F. Kennedy made 
three moves likely to upset those who 
hoped for a change in the nation’s im- 
migration policy and an end to special 
consideration for large oil companies. 

Kennedy continued Gen. Joseph M. 
Swing as Commissioner of Immigration 
and Naturalization. Swing, a Republican 
and a West Point classmate of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, was appointed in 1953. 
He has been the center of controversy. 
He was investigated by the House Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee for fly- 
ing to Mexico on hunting trips on five 
occasions at taxpayers’ expense. He col- 
lected per diem expenses from the gov- 
ernment during the trips. After the in- 
vestigation he paid for the trips him- 
self. 

Swing has been particularly vindictive 
in administering the Walter-McCarran 
Act against political dissenters. He was 
the object of world-wide protest in 1959 
when he arrested William Heikkila in 
San Francisco and put him on a plane 
to Finland, without allowing him to con- 
tact his wife or lawyer. Swing’s explana- 
tion was that Heikkila had lost several 
court appeals and something had to be 
done to cut through the litigation. A 
judge ordered Heikkila’s return. Heikkila 


died last May while his case was on ap- 
peal. 

WALTER’S BOY: Kennedy continued 
Swing in office on the urging of Rep. 
Francis Walter (D-Pa.), House Majority 
Leader John McCormack (Mass.) and 
Rep. John Rooney (D-N.Y.). 

The New York Times (Jan. 28) re- 
ported that Thomas M. Cooley 2d, dean 
of the U. of Pittsburgh Law School, “had 
been considered the likely choice” to re- 
place Swing. But, the Times said, he was 
opposed by Walter. Dooley had been 
critical of the Walter-McCarran Act and 
opposed a Walter bill to limit aliens to 
one judicial review of deportation orders. 
Swing endorsed the bill. 

Drew Pearson in the Washington Post 
Feb. 2 reported that Atty. Gen. Kennedy 
made a special trip to the Senate to 
lobby for the confirmation of John Con- 
nally, prominent Texas oil attorney, as 
Secy. of the Navy. Kennedy called Sen. 
Wiliam Proxmire (D-Wisc.) off the floor 
just before he was to make a speech 
against Connally. Pearson reported that 
“Kennedy urged him to reverse his po- 
Sition Land! quoted an FBI report as one 
reason for doing so.” 


WHOSE OIL? Proxmire disregarded 
Kennedy’s plea and made a speech argu- 
ing that an oilman who favored turning 


over government oil lands to private 
business was not qualified to handle the 
Navy’s oil reserves. 

At the same time, Kennedy allowed 
Robert Bicks to retire as head of the 
Justice Dept.’s anti-trust division. At 
Kennedy’s nomination hearing, Sen. 
Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.) urged him to 
continue Bicks in office. Bicks, a Repub- 
lican, had been helpful to Kefauver’s 
Anti-trust and Monopoly subcommittee. 

Bicks earned enemies among Demo- 
crats and Republicans for his attacks on 
oil and gas monopolies. He angered some 
Republicans for his prosecution of the 
Peoples’ Gas Co., represented by Thomas 
E. Dewey. 

In September, 1959, Bicks told Joint 
Economic Committee hearings: “The oil 
industry furnishes the most remarkable 
illustration of a tendency toward exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust law by action 
of the executive branch. 

“The most striking recent exercise of 
executive discretion to dipense with com- 
petition was in the case of the Iranian 
oil cartel where, without legislative au- 
thority, five leading American oil com- 
panies were permitted to join with dom- 
inant foreign interests in the greatest 
international oil cartel the world has 
ever seen.” 








GEN. JOSEPH M. SWING 
Still in business 


Pearson added: “Last summer, Demo- 
cratic oil and gas Senators blocked Bicks’ 
confirmation as Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 





State of the Union 


(Continued from Page 1) 


phere can never be negotiated.” 


Comment abroad was almost univer- 
sally laudatory. West Europeans were 
pleased because they saw signs on new 
and vigorous leadership from Washing- 
ton in the grand alliance. 

Moscow Radio emphasized the positive 
It said that “Kennedy makes it clear 
that he favors an open and peaceful com- 
petition.” Peking was less impressed but 
found “some gestures for peace.” But 
Hsinhua, the Chinese news agency, added 
that the “keynote of U.S. foreign policy 
is to step up arms expansion and war 
preparations, and intensify economic and 
cultural aggression.” Hsinhua headed its 
story: “Olive branch in his right hand 
and bundle of arrows in his left.” 


EACH TO HIS OWN: Analysts at home 
singled out the branch or the arrows, de- 
pending on their own preference. The lib- 
eral New Republic said that the speech 
“more than momentarily invigorated our 
sluggish national reflexes. It has signaled 
the start of a disciplined exercise of lead- 
ership on a multitude of challenging 
fronts.” 


Conservative David Lawrence in the 
New York Herald Tribune found the 
President’s phrase on Soviet and Chinese 
“ambitions for world domination” the 
“most important in the whole address.” 
Lawrence said that it “transcends all 
others in the address” and “it will go a 
long way toward removing fears that the 
new Administration will try to appease 
our potential enemy.” 


From Washington, the New York 


PAY WINDOW 





“They call it take-home pay because 
there’s no other place you can afford te 
- go with it!” 








IT MIGHT BE A “RECESSION” TO SOME... . 
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But it’s a depression to these unemployed in Johnson City, Ill., who line up for 
government surplus food parcels. More than 4,000 persons—10% of the work 
force—are unemployed in Franklin County. 


Times’ James Reston reported that “the 
feeling here was that while he was going 
to talk softer than the Administration 
he replaced, he was going to act tougher, 
and spend more in strengthening the 
nation to meet the Communist chal- 
lenges.” 

The liberal New York Post recognized 
that some might say that President Ken- 
nedy “is adroitly being all things to all 
men.” But it insisted that the contradic- 
tion between the olive branch and the 
arrows “ig more apparent than real.” 

The Post argued that “no American 
President in this anguished time can 
lightly dismiss the problem of defense 
... What is important is that Mr. Ken- 
nedy has begun to challenge and change 
the whole nature of our national think- 
ing. He is deftly debunking the notion 
that ‘negotiation’ is a dirty word . 
He is affirming the idea of debate and 
dissent.” 


ECONOMIC TROUBLE: There could be 
little dissent. from President Kennedy’s 
description of the state of the economy 
as “disturbing.” He said: “We take of- 
fice in the wake of seven months of re- 
cession, three and a half years of slack, 
seven years of diminished economic 
growth, and nine years of falling farm 
income.” 

As a start toward reversing the reces- 
sion he promised to ask Congress for 
legislation to aid the hardest hit. He 


also called for Federal aid to education 
and medical care for the aged under 
Social Security. 


But he added: “It is my current inten- 
tion to advocate a program of expendi- 
tures which, including revenues from a 
stimulation of the economy, will not of 
and by themselves unbalance the earlier 
budget.” Of the gold crisis he said: 
“Whatever is required will be done to 
back up all our efforts abroad and to 
make certain that ... the dollar is ‘as 
sound as a dollar.’” 


WALL STREET SUPPORT: All sides 
cheered the economic section of the 
message. The stock market rose. Donald 
Rogers in his New York Herald Tribune 
column, “Wall Street, U.S.A.” said: 
“There can be little doubt that Kennedy 
is emerging as a popular man. The solid 
front of conservatism in the financial 
district has been vierced by his deliber- 
ate appeal for support.” Rogers said that 
in Wall Street the President’s pledge of 
a greater defense effort “instantly was 
interpreted to mean much greater de- 
fense spending, something which will 
stimulate the industrial side of the econ- 
omy.” Rogers concluded: “The big switch 
is on. Wall Street’s now behind Ken- 
nedy.”’ 


Some who feared that the President 
would offer a New Deal-type pump- 
priming program were pleasantly sur- 


prised at his “moderation.” Roscoe 
Drummond in the Washington Post said: 
“I found it hard to escape the feeling 

. that President Kennedy is a man 
of far greater moderation in action than 
he is in words . . . It strikes me that the 
real confrontation is between the Ken- 
nedy words of urgency and the Kennedy 
program of moderation.” 

Business Week reported: “It is evident 
that for a while at least he will be con- 
siderably more cautious than some of 
his advisers had expected. In the clash 
of ideas and suggestions that have been 
urged upon him, the more moderate 
seem to have won his approval.” 


~ , 
A parting gesture 

N ONE of its last acts before Robert 

Kennedy took over as Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Eisenhower Dept. of Justice 
filed a complaint against Louisiana busi- 
nessmen in a civil rights case. They were 
charged with intimidating a Negro far- 
mer who testified on voting restrictions 
before the Civil Rights Commission last 
September. 

The complaint said that one group of 
Louisianans had refused to gin the Ne- 
gro’s cotton and another group had re- 
fused to trade with him. The farmer, 
Francis J. Atlas, had told the Commission 
that he thought he was eligible to vote. 

He had attended Tuskegee high school 
for three years and has lived in East 
Carroll Parish most of his life. 

The Justice Dept. said that in East 
Carroll 2,845 of 3,220 whites of voting 
age are registered to vote, while none of 
the county’s 5,330 eligible Negroes are 
registered. The Civil Rights Commission 
is scheduled to resume its hearings on 
the purges of Negro voters from voting 
lists in Louisiana in March. 





Heikkila memorial journal 


issued in San Francisco 

HE WILLIAM HEIKKILA Memorial 

Journal, just published by the North- 
ern California Committee for Protection 
of Foreign Born, relates the life story of 
the man whose forcible deportation to 
Finland on April 18, 1959, was denounced 
by a Federal judge as “Gestapo” tactics. 
The U.S. Immigration Service ordered 
him flown back for further consideration 
of his case, but Heikkila died on May 7 
last year while his case was still pending 
before the Beard of Immigration Appeals. 

The Journal also contains articles by 
prominent attorneys on the McCarran- 
Walter law and on current deportation 
and denaturalization cases. Copies are 
available for $1 from the Northern Cali- 
fornia Committee, Room 417, 948 Market 
St., San Francisco. 
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DR. DU BOIS LOOKS AHEAD 





American Negroes and 








Negro History Week, 1961 








Africa’s rise to freedom 


By Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois 

N THE UNITED STATES in 1960 there 

were some 17,000,000 persons of Afri- 
can descent. In the 18th Century they 
had regarded Africa as their home to 
which they would eventually return when 
free. They named their institutions “Af- 
rican” and started migration to Africa‘as 
early as 1815. But the American Negroes 
were soon sadly disillusioned: first ,their 
immigrants to Liberia found that Afri- 
cans did not regard them as Africans; 
and then it became clear by 1830 that 
colonization schemes were a device to rid 
America of free Africans so as to fasten 
slavery more firmly to support the cot- 
ton kingdom. 

Negroes therefore slowly turned to a 
new ideal: to strive for equality as Amer- 
ican citizens, determined that when Af- 
rica needed them, they would be equip- 





- GHANA’S KWAME NKRUMAH 
“Africans show the way to freedom” 


ped to lead them inio civilization. Mean- 
time, however, African Negroes learned 
from their environment to think less and 
less of their fatherland and its folk. They 
learned little of its history or its present 
conditions. They began to despise the col- 
ored races along with white Americans 
and to acquiesce in color prejudice. 
From 1825 to 1860 the American Negro 
went through hell. He yelled in despera- 
tion as the Slave Power tried to make 
the whole union a slave nation and then’ 
to extend its power over the West Indies; 
he became the backbone of the Abolition 
movement; he led thousands of fugitives 
to freedom; he died with John Brown 
and made the North victorious in the Civil 
War. For a few years he led democracy 
in the South until a new and powerful 
capitalism disfranchised him by 1876. 


EANTIME A GREAT CHANGE was 

sweeping the earth. Socialism was 
spreading: first in theory and experi- 
ment for a half century and then at last 
in 1917 in Russia where a communist 
state was founded. The world was startled 
and frightened. The U.S. joined 16 other 
nations to prevent this experiment which 
all wise men said would fail miserably 
in a short time. But it did not fail. It de- 
fended its right to try a new life, and 
staggering on slowly but surely, began to 
prove to all who would look that com- 
munism could exist and prosper. 

What effect did this have on American 
Negroes? By this time their leaders had 
become patriotic Americans, imitating 
white Americans almost without criticism. 
If Americans said that communism had 
failed, then it had failed. And this of 


course Americans did say and repeat. Big 
Business declared communism a crime 
and communists and socialists criminals. 
Some Americans and some Negroes did 
not believe this; but they lost employment 
or went to jail. 

Meantime, many thoughtful white 
Americans, fearing the advance of social- 
ism and communism not only in Europe 
but in America under the “New Deal,” 
conceived a new tack. They said the 
American color line cannot be held in 
the face of communism. It is quite pos- 
sible that we can help beat communism 
if in America we begin to loosen if not 
break the color line. 


HE MOVEMENT started and culmi- 

nated in a Supreme Court decision 
which was a body blow to color discrimi- 
nation, and certainly if enforced would 
take the wind out of the sails of critics 
of American democracy. 

To the Negroes the government said, 
it will be a fine thing now if you tell for- 
eigners that our Negro problem is set- 
tled; and in such case we can help with 
your expenses of travel. A remarkable 
number of Negroes of education and 
standing found themselves able to travel 
and testify that American Negroes now 
had no complaints. 

Then came three disturbing facts: (1) 
The Soviet Union was forging ahead in 
education and science and it drew no 
color line. (2) Outside the Soviet Union, 
in England, France, and all West Europe 
especially Scandinavia, socialism was 
spreading: state housing, state ownership 
of railroads, telegraphs and telephones, 
subways, buses and other public facili- 
ties; social medicine, higher education, 
old age care, insurance and many other 
sorts of relief; even in the U.S., the New 
Deal was socialism no matter what it was 
called. (3) The former slave South had 
no intention of obeying the Supreme 
Court. To the Bourbon South it was said, 
don’t worry; the law will not be enforced 
for a decade if not a century. Most Ne- 
groes still cannot vote, their schools are 
poor and the black workers are exploited, 
diseased and at the bottom of the eco- 
nomic pile. Trade unions north as well as 
south still discriminate against black la- 
bor. But finally a new and astonishing 
event was the sudden rise of Africa. 


Y OWN STUDY had for a long time 
turned toward Africa. I planned a 
series of charts in 1900 for the Paris Ex- 
position, which gained a Grand Prize. I 
attended a Pan-African conference in 
London and was made secretary of the 
meeting and drafted its resolutions. 
In 1911 the Ethical Culture Societies 
of the world called a races congress in 
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A MODERN UNIVERSITY IN ACCRA, GHANA 





Africa produced its own freedom leaders 


London and made Felix Adler and me 
secretaries for America. In 1915 I pub- 
lished my first book on African history 
and there was much interest and discus- 
sion. In 1919 I planned a Pan-African 
Congress, but got little support. Blaise 
Diagne of Senegal, wnose volunteers had 
saved France from the first onslaught of 
the Germans in World War I, induced 
Clemenceau to allow the Congress despite 
the opposition of the U.S. and Britain. It 
was a small meeting, but it aroused a 
West African Congress the next year 
which was the beginning of independence 
for Ghana and Nigeria. 

In 1921 I called a second Pan-African 
Congress to meet in London, Paris and 
Brussels. This proved a large and influ- 
ential meeting, with delegates from the 
whole Negro world. The wide publicity it 
gained led to the organization of con- 
gresses in many parts of Africa by the 
natives. Our attempt to form a perma- 
nent organization located in Paris was 
betrayed but I succeeded in assembling 
a small meeting in London and Lisbon 
in 1923. I tried a Fourth Congress in 
Tunis but France forbade it. At last in 
1927 I called the Fourth Pan-African 
Congress in New York. It was fairly well 
attended by American Negroes but few 
Africans. Then the Second World War 
approached and the work was _ inter- 
rupted. 


EANWHILE METHODS changed 

and ideas expanded. Africans them- 
selves began to demand more voice in 
colonial government and the Second 
World War had made their cooperation 
so necessary to Europe that at the end 
actual and unexpected freedom for Af- 
rican colonies was in sight. 


Moreover there miraculously appeared 
Africans able to take charge of these gov- 
ernments. American Negroes of former 
generations had always calculated that 
when Africa was ready for freedom, 
American Negroes would be ready to lead 
them. But the event was quite opposite. 
The African leaders proved to be Afri- 
cans, some indeed educated in the United 
States, but most of them trained in Eu- 
rope and in Africa itself. American Ne- 
groes for the most part showed neither 
the education nor the aptitude for the 
magnificent opportunity which was sud- 
denly offered. Indeed, it now seems that 
Africans may have to show American 
Negroes the way to freedom. 

The rise of Africa in the last 15 years 
has astonished the world Even the most 
doubting of American Negroes have sud- 
denly become aware of Africa and its 
possibilities and particularly of the rela- 
tion of Africa to the American Negro. The 
first reaction was typically American. 
Since 1910 American Negroes had been 
fighting for equal opportunity in the 
United States. Indeed Negroes soon faced 





a curious paradox. 

Now equality began to be offered: but 
in return for equality, Negroes must join 
American business in its domination of 
African cheap labor and free raw mate- 
rials. The educated and well-to-do Ne- 
groes would have a better chance to make 
money if they would testify that Negroes 
were not discriminated against and join 
in American red-baiting. 

American Negroes began to appear in 
Africa, seeking chances to make money 
and testifying to Negro progress. In many 
cases their expenses were paid by the 
State Department. Meantime Negro 
American colleges ceased to teach social- 
ism and the Negro masses believed with 
the white masses that communism is a 
crime and all socialists conspirators. 


A FRICANS KNOW BETTER. They 

have not yet all made up their minds 
what side to take in the power contest 
between East and West but they recog- 
nize the accomplishments of the Soviet 
Union and the rise of China. 

Meantime American Negroes in their 
segregated schools and lack of leadership 
have no idea of this world trend. The ef- 
fort to give them equality has been over- 
emphasized and some of our best schol- 
ars and civil servants have been bribed 
by the State Department to testify abroad 
and especially in Africa of the success of 
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capitalism in making the American Ne- 
gro free. Yet it was British capitalism 
which made the African slave trade the 
greatest commercial venture in the world; 
and it was American slavery that raised 
capitalism to its domination in the 19th 
Century and gave birth to the Sugar Em- 
pire and the Cotton Kingdom. It was new 
capitalism which nullified Abolition and 
keeps us in serfdom. 

The Africans know this. They have in 
many cases lived in America. They have 
in other cases been educated in the Soviet 
Union and even in China. They will make 
up their own minds on communism and 
not listen solely to American lies. The lat- 
est voice to reach them is from Cuba. 

Would it not be wise for American Ne- 
groes themselves to read a few books and 
do a little thinking for themselves? It is 
not that I would persuade Negroes to be- 
come communists, capitalists or holy roll- 
ers; but whatever belief they reach, let 
it for God’s sake be a matter of reason 
and not of ignorance, fear, and selling 
their souls to the devil. 
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LOUIS E. BURNHAM’S LAST WRITTEN WORK 


The cry is still how long, O Lord, how long? 


When the following commentary appeared in the 
GUARDIAN in the issue of Feb. 15, 1960, it was 
titled “Not new ground, but rights once dearly won.” 
On Feb. 12, 1960, between the time the article was 
get in type and the paper’s publication date, the 
author, Louis E. Burnham of the GUARDIAN staff, 
was stricken while addressing a public meeting in 
New York City on Negro History Week and died in 
the emergency room of a nearby hospital. He was 44. 
We reprint Louis Burnham’s last written work not 
only in his honor but also because so little of the 
ground toward equal and wndifferentiated citizen- 
ship, of which he wrote so penetratingly last year, 
has been regained in the year since his death. The 
struggle in which Louis Burnham expended his life 
must rise above all other concerns in the conscience 
of America, until the human quest for equality has 
been won. 


By Louis E, Burnham 


NE HUNDRED YEARS would seem time enough 

and more for so rich and strong a nation as ours 
to redeem the promise of freedom made to an unoffend- 
ing people it once held as slaves. That the promise was 
sealed in torrents of blood in the most bitter of wars 
could not but help, in ordinary circumstances, to guar- 
antee its fulfillment. Yet the Negro today, while not a 
Slave, is far from free, and none dares say how long, O 
Lord, how long before he shall cross the bar to equal 
and undifferentiated citizenship. 

In Birmingham he may not rest for the night at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel or even the most modest white 
hostelry. He may view the zoo animals in Memphis on 
Thursday, but no other day. In one city he may collect 
white men’s garbage but not patrol their streets. In an- 
other he may be a policeman (provided he arrests only 
his “kind’’) but not a fireman (no matter whose house 
is burning). In some places he may deliver the mail but 
not sort it, while in others he may dig and pave the 
sidewalks but not build a house where a union card 
is required. 

In great areas of the South his vote is restricted or 
entirely denied. Whenever he leaves one city for another, 
North or South, he does so with some trepidation, know- 
ing that in some areas he may journey for hundreds of 
miles without assurance of even the meanest of accom- 
modations and with the practical certainty of insult or 
assault should he request them 


ET, WHEN IN HIS ANGUISH and his anger he cries 

out, “Enough!” the rulers of the nation answer: 
“Time! Give us but more time to right our fathers’ 
wrongs. Do not doubt we have the will: only give us 
time to find the way.” President Eisenhower speaks, 
whenever he talks of Negroes at all, of the slow and te- 
dious work to be done in changing men’s hearts. Not 
that he has ever opened his mouth to challenge the rac- 
ist to take his heel off the Negro’s neck. What seems 
important to him is that we should never forget how 
difficult it is to persuade white men to accept Negroes 





as their equals. 

A score of Senators echo this contention and assorted 
social soothsayers justify their complacency by refer- 
ence to progress already made. Negroes were once 90% 
illiterate, they point out; now more than 90% of them 
read and write. Only a generation ago they were bunch- 
ed on Southern peonage farms in abject poverty and 
misery; now two-thirds of all Negroes are city dwellers, 
the majority of their laborers are industrial workers 
and 1,500,000 of them are in unions. 

Some few have become capitalists in insurance, 
banking, publishing and service industries and the Gov- 
ernment is attaching the estate of one of their late cult 
leaders with a $6,000,000 tax lien. ‘They are developing 
@ consequential middle class; a few of their scholars 
even teach white youth, and the Negro intellectual to- 
day is a far cry from the unsophisticated ex-slaves who 
thronged academies and “colleges” during Reconstruc- 
tion to study “a little Latin and a little less Greek.” 


ROGRESS, WE ARE cautioned, has been slow but 

sure and it will surely continue. Patience is needed, 
not agitation; rather than carping criticism, faith that 
democracy as it unfolds will spread its largess to the 
Negro, too. 

There is a seeming plausibility in this reasoning and 
perhaps a majority of Americans accept it as a kind 
of gospel. Even some Negroes, themselves relatively 
comfortable, are disinclined to rock the boat or embar- 
rass the nation in the eyes of a watching world, 

But the argument is false and its consequences can 
be calamitous to the cause of Negro freedom. It is false 


on three counts. 

First, much of what Negroes fight for today is not 
to gain new ground but to restore positions once dearly 
won and foully taken away. Four Negroes sit in Con- 
gress to speak for Northern constituencies, but not one 
from any of the Southern states which sent 22 Negroes 
to the House and Senate during Reconstruction and 
the Populist bid for power. For a brief time in our his- 
tory more Negroes sat in the South Carolina legislature 
than now sit in all the legislatures of the 50 states. In 
1896 the Negro vote in North Carolina was 120,000; to- 
day, though the Negro population of the state has tre- 
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bled and women have won the franchise, Negro regis- 
tration there stands at 150,000. 


S THIS PROGRESS? No, it is contirmation of a cen- 
tral lesson of Negro history: that the advance toward 
equality has not been a straight path, but a dreary zig- 
zag road; that the nation has undertaken to insure jus- 
tice to the Negro only in fits and starts, but not with 
sustained enthusiasm for the project; that it has time 
and again let the slightest pretext turn it aside from 
the work at hand. 

The lesson is there to learn. Du Bois and Carter G. 
Woodson, the founder of Negro History Week, made it 
plain in their writings many yeais ago. Younger his- 
torians — Herbert Aptheker, John Hope Franklin, C. 
Vann Woodward—have underscored it in more recent 
works. 

Are we then, in the thick of a second Reconstruction, 
as Georgia’s Sen. Herman Talmadge recently complain- 
ed in a protest against civil rights laws? Or have the 
forces of reaction already turned the tide toward restor- 
ation of their power to treat the Negro as their will or 
whim dictates? It may not be possible to tell, but this 
much is certain: the pace of progress has been slowed; 
the expectations of easy victory which sanguine men 
entertained on the heels of the 1954 Supreme Court 
decision have given way to a more sober estimate 
of the magnitude of the battle and the strength of the 
enemy; and Thurgood Marshall’s year-end statement 
that all that remains in the legal fight against segrega- 
tion is a “mopping up” process and “a little fast play 
around second base” was even more false than trite. 

USKEGEE INSTITUTE in its annual survey of race 

relations in the South, came closer to the truth: 
“Race relations did not change appreciably in 1959. De- 
spite the urgency of America’s aspirations to promote 


peace there was—on balance—little compelling 
evidence that America itself was able .. . to advance 
human understanding significantly within its own 


boundaries.” 

Nine Negro children entered Little Rock’s Central 
High School in 1957. Today there are only five in former 
all-white schools. For two thousand others, segregation 
with all its deprivations is as much a fact of life as 
if the Supreme Court had never ruled against it. In Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Florida and Texas 
massive resistance has given way to token integration, 
a tactic of resistance through “compliance.” 

Far from having assurance of victory in the fight for 
Negro rights, on every front the biggest battles lie 
ahead. But aside from this, the argument of those who 
would have the Negro “go slow” in light of former 
progress is false because it sees progress in absolute, 
but not in relative terms. To be sure, Negroes have 
moved from Southern farms to Northern cities, but 
whites have moved to exclusive suburbs in droves, leav- 
ing Negroes rotting slums. And a new set of problems 


—MNorthern jimcrow, rising crime rates, persistent social 


disorganization, official neglect and abuse—have risen 
to take the place of the older, more typically Southern 
outrages. 


HE NEGRO can count his progress only as he closes 

the gap which separates him from his fellow citi- 
zens in opportunity and accomplishment. In good times 
and bad, unemployment among Negro workers remains 
twice as high as among whites. A recent government 
study revealed that of the 32,200,000 poorest family 
units of the nation, 6,400,000, or one-fifth, were Negro, 
though Negroes are but one-tenth of the population. 
And these 6,400,000 families constituted more than a 
third of all Negro families in the nation. 


The complaint is not that the Negro has stood still 
these past 100 years, but that he has not been able-to 


close the gap. To do this he must move faster than 


others, not merely apace with them; he must have legal 
and social protections which others take for granted. 
This is the essence of the fight for “Negro” or “civil” 
rights. One way to accomplish this might be for the 
Government to indemnify its Negro citizens for the 
two-and-a-half centuries of slave labor exacted from 
their forebears’ sweat and blood. The cost, while con- 
siderable, would be less than the price of a modern 
war and the rewards would be infinitely more worth- 
while. 


HE THIRD FALLACY rises from a misunderstand- 

ing of the nature of the human quest for equality. 
One man cannot be more or less equal than another. 
One concession to a righteous demand merely provokes 
another demand, for the thirst for freedom grows on 
what it feeds on. The nation’s task must be, then, not 
to discourage the Negro’s demand for rights, but to 
grant them now and fully, even though doing so re- 
quires that the nation painfully revise its political and 
social structure. The change can only be for the better. 


And the Negro’s task must be to demand and fight 
for his rights no matter what the consequences. This 
becomes increasingly difficult to do in a prosperous 
time when the nation is conditioned by social “con- 
flicts” in which nobody gets hurt. Even so staunch 
a fighter for equality as a veteran NAACP attorney of 
Atlanta recently told an Emancipation meeting that 
while Negroes “cannot compromise or retreat from their 
insistence upon equality under law” they are willing 
to work with others to determine the best means of 
equality “without any real detriment to any segment of 
our citizenry.” 


HE ATTORNEY MEANS WELL but is wrong. Ne- 

groes must never be content with only such rights 
as will not inconvenience anybody else. Their freedom 
is going to hurt somebody; otherwise their continued 
oppression would be inexplicable. What is encouraging 
about the prospect is that those who stand to suffer 
by the Negro’s gain, though powerful, are but a numer- 
ically miniscule part of the whole American nation. 


They take profit from the differential in the Negro’s 
wages—profits measured in billions of dollars. Out of 
his disfranchisement they enjoy political preferment. 
On the basis of his social degradation they build a 
mannered aristocracy, pleasant to themselves but re- 
pugnant to the democratic vitality of the nation. They 
will be hurt by the Negro’s forward surge, and the 
Negro must aim to hurt them. He must say to them, as 
Sojourner Truth once said, “You have got to give us 
house room or the roof will tumble in!” 


But what of the white worker at the lathe and on 
the farm, the teacher, the doctor, the housewife; the 
cook in the restaurant, the seaman, the miner in the 
pit—the vast majority of Americans? What have they 
to lose from the Negro’s forward march? Their preju- 
dices? Yes. Their false sense of superiority? Yes. But, 
oh, how much to gain; nothing less than a new nation 
to gain. 


The Negro must say to them: Come, brothers, let us 
hold hands and walk together; let us build together, 
on the foundation of my freedom, a new nation dedi- 
cated to the proposition affirmed at Gettysburg and 
waiting these many years for us to make it real. 


That can be the Negro’s greatest gift to this great 
nation. 





To provide for the well-being of his family and 
the education of his four children, The Louis E. 
Burnham Fund was established last year with Shir- 
ley Graham Du Bois, John T. McManus and George 
B. Murphy Jr. as trustees. Continuing contributions 
are welcome and may be sent to the Fund, c/o 
GUARDIAN, 197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
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1960: PSYCHOLOGICAL TURNING POINT, NORTH AND SOUTH 





We got to go to the promised land. 


Sit-ins blew new life into fight for civil rights 


And if you’re not going, for God’s sake 
don’t you hinder me. 
—Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, 
President, Montgomery, Ala., 
Improvement Assn. 


By Joanne Grant 


REEDOM WINDS in the South in the 
last year blew over some of the out- 
rageous aspects of the Southern way of 
life and, more significantly, blew away 
some of the cobwebs in the Southern way 
of thinking. 

The lunch counter sit-in of four Negro 
students in Greensboro, N.C., on Feb. 1, 
1960, started a movement which startled 
the world, jolted Negro adult leaders and 
caught the imagination of young people, 
North and South, white and Negro. As 
the movement spread, it shattered the 
canard that the Negro was content with 
segregation. The number of Southern 
whites who can say that “our nigras don’t 
want to change” is rapidly diminishing. 

The sit-ins also made it clear that Ne- 
groes want equal rights now. The Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee said: 
“On the time-table of the world, tomor- 
row is today.” Rev. Abernathy said: “Not 
in the next 100 years or the next genera- 
tion; not next year, or next quarter; not 
even next month or next week; not day 
after tomorrow or even tomorrow morn- 
ing, we want our freedom now.” 


SOUL FORCE: To the Negro this is not 
undue haste. The students’ sit-in move- 
ment signalled avowal of the end of the 
Negro’s patience. Gradualism was too 
gradual, the deliberate speed of the 1954 
Supreme Court school desegregation de- 
cision had too much deliberation and too 
little speed. 


When the white South recovered from 
the first shock of the Greensboro sit-in, 
it tried to fight the succeeding ones in 
Montgomery, Birmingham, Nashville and 
Orangeburg with traditional methods. 
But it fought in an old way—intimidation 
by armed police and posses—against a 
new kind of attack. The police rounded 
up demonstrators—vputting 350 in Or- 
angeburg in a stockade—but the students 
were prepared to face jail. Their rallying 
cry became “fill the jails.” 

How to fight back against such words 
as those of Rev. Martin Luther King Jr? 
“We will match your capacity to inflict 
suffering with our capacity to endure 
suffering. We will meet your physical 
force with soul force . . . We will soon 
wear you down by our capacity to suffer. 
And in winning our freedom we will so 
appeal to your heart and conscience that 
we will win you in the process.” 


BOYCOTT WORKS: While the students 
were learning to organize their movement, 
the segregationists were rallying their de- 


fenses. White merchants closed their 
lunch counters, police stood by while 
hoodlums beat 2gro demonstrators. 


Heads of state-supported Negro colleges 
were pressured and student demonstra- 
tors and faculty supporters were dis- 
missed. But the sit-ins had given heart 
to the Negro community. and successful 
boycotts of stores with segregated lunch 
counters brought victories in some cities. 
Supporting demonstrations and boycotts 
were organized all over the country. Last 
fall four national chains—Woolworth, 
Kress, Grant and McCrory—announced 
that lunch counters had been desegre- 
gated in their stores in 114 cities. 

Whites tried to dissuade the Negro stu- 
dents through the adult Negro leadership 
—the old leadership, the conciliatory lead- 
ership, the gradualists. But the Negro 
students weren’t ready to assume the pa- 
tient attitude, and the adults were swept 
along. Some went willingly, but some still 
cautioned: go slow. Most were carried by 
the force of the community which said 
to the youth: “We”re with the young peo- 
ple. They’ll lead and we’ll follow.” 


WHITE YOUTH RALLY: The movement 
had an impact on other segments of the 
population as well.. Young people in the 
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North not only supported the Southern 
sit-ins, but were also inspired to activity 
in other areas. Harold Taylor, former 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, said 
in the New York Times Magazine Jan. 
29: “The moral leadership of the new 
generation was established by the Negro 
students in the South. who quietly and 
courageously began to assert their rights 
with the sit-in strikes at lunch counters. 

. Their example touched the moral 
imagination of white fellow students who 
formed groups to support their effort.” 
In addition, the Northern students began 
to protest such things as the loyalty oath 
of the National Defense Education Act 
and compulsory ROTC. They launched 
vigorous campaigns to abolish the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and to ban nuclear testing. They became 
active in national politics with enthusias- 
tic demonstrations for the nomination of 
Adlai Stevenson and they took President 
Kennedy seriously when he proposed a 
Youth Peace Corps to work in underde- 
veloped countries rather than serve in 
the armed forces. 


A POLITICAL FORCE: The effect was 
evident, too, in the Presidential election. 
Endorsement of the sit-ins in the major 
party platforms and the intervention of 
the Kennedy family to help secure the 
release of Rev. King from a Georgia pris- 
on were tangible evidence of the im- 
portance of civil rights in 1960. 


More important, the Negro vote gen- 
erally was conceded to have been the 
difference between victory and defeat. 
This put civil rights near the top of the 
new President’s agenda. Negro leadership 
reacted to this new importance of the 
Negro vote by insisting on executive ac- 
tion for civil rights. Rev. King called on 
President Kennedy to use the influence 
of his office on Congress. He and others 
insisted that the moral authority of the 
Presidency be exerted. 


First and foremost, King said, there 
must be recognition of the potentials of 
Federal power to effect civil rights. Sec- 
ond, there must be recognition of the 
moral obligation of government to solve 
the problem. Further, in answer to charg- 
es that solutions such as housing quotas 
are reverse discrimination, King said 
equality is not enough. The Negro must 
be given special treatment to enable him 
to leap the gap from backwardness to 
competence. 

In testimony to the movement of which 
he is the symbol, Rev. King wrote in the 
Nation: “Thousands of courageous stu- 
dents sitting peacefully at lunch counters 
can do more to arouse the Administra- 
tion to positive action than all the verbal 
and written commentaries on govern- 
mental laxity put together.” 


A PROGRAM: On Jan. 30 the Southern 
Regional Council put its case for Federal 


action. In addition to appealing for ex- 
ecutive orders to stop discrimination in 
Federally-supported housing, in Federal 
employment, in apprenticeship training, 
in inter- and intra-state transportation 
and in the awarding of government con- 
tracts, the council called for: 


@ A President-appointed staff adviser 
on race relations (King demanded a 
Secretary of Integration.) 


@ Use of the influence of the Presi- 
dent’s office to broaden Southern support 
for civil rights. 

® Presidential affirmation of support 
of the 1954 Supreme Court school de- 
segregation decision and tests by the 
Dept. of Justice of its authority to in- 
tervene in or initiate desegregation suits. 


@ Presidential sponsorship of a na- 
tional voter registration drive, supported 
by the wide distribution of information 
on voter qualifications and procedures in 
every state, 

The Civil Rights Commission in a re- 
port issued Jan. 15 submitted massive 
evidence of the Federal government’s 
culpability in maintaining segregation. 
The commission recommended that: (1) 
the Federal government insure that 
Federal aid be given only to institutions 
which do not discriminate; (2) Congress 
consider the advisability of limiting the 
time of civil rights litigation by authoriz- 
ing the use of three-judge courts with di- 
rect appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court; 
and (3) the Federal government sponsor, 
upon request from the states, educational 
programs to assist public school teachers 
and students who are handicapped pro- 
fessionally as a result of infewlor educa- 
tional opportunity and training. 


COURTS HELP TOO: Despite the over- 
whelming significance of mass non- 
violent direct action, the courts have 
helped considerably in the Negro strug- 
gle. In the New Orleans public school in- 
tegration fight a Federal judge time and 
again sustained the school board’s com- 
pliance with his integration order and 
struck down the state legislature’s segre- 
gation laws. A district court also was 
decisive in the final admission of two 
Negro students to the University of 
Georgia after they had been driven from 
the campus by a mob and suspended 
from the university. 

The U.S. Supreme Court made two im- 
portant decisions during the year: one 
struck down the redistricting of Tuske- 
gee, Ala., to exclude Negroes from the 
voting rolls; the other held that the In- 
terstate Commerce Act prohibits segrega- 
tion of interstate bus passengers in bus 
terminal restaurants. 

Soon to be tested are anti-trespass 
laws used to prohibit sit-in demonstra- 
tions. The court will hear a case in which 
15 sit-in students in Baton Rouge, La., 
were arrested for disturbing the peace. 


At issue is whether or not a state may 
use its power to compel racial segrega- 
tion in a private establishment and to 
stifle protests against segregation. 


VIRGINIA CASE: Most important is the 
appeal of 125 persons to a three-judge 
Federal Court in a challenge of a Vir- 
ginia anti-trespass law. The demon- 
strators ranged in age from 11 to 68. 
Sixty-four were arrested in a drug store 
in Hopewell, 55 in a Trailways bus 
terminal restaurant in Petersburg and six 
in Lynchburg. They held that downtown 
lunch counters are part of the commu- 
nity and that the owner of a_ public 
restaurant is bound by the Constitutional 
rights of the public, particularly the 14th 
Amendment. Further, they said, even if 
it is ruled that restaurants are private, 
the state cannot enforce private racial 
discrimination. The case has been argued 
and a decision is expected soon. If it is 
against the demonstrators, it will be ap- 
pealed to the U.S. Supreme Court. 


But whatever the Supreme Court may 
say in this and in future cases, courts 
alone cannot provide equal treatment. 
The Negro struggle of 1960 has used 
three approaches: sit-ins, the courts, and 
the economic boycott. Taken together 
the three produced some marked results. 
Most significant were the unifying of 
the Negro community and the impulse 
to action given young people. 


HAD ENOUGH: Still Negroes ride at the 
back of the bus, heed the admonitions 
of “white only” signs, stay out of first 
class hotels and restaurants all over the 
South, In many other places as well, 


they are the last hired and first fired. 
Only about 25% of the Negroes in the 
South eligible to vote are registered, and 
in many counties not a single Negro has 
voted since Reconstruction. More than 
700 persons have been evicted from their 
homes in one county, Fayette, Tenn., for 





Herblock, Washington Post 
“Us collidge kids got to have more pep 
rallies.” 


having registered to vote. 

Even among well-meaning whites who 
help to form bi-racial committees to 
solve racial problems the sickness of seg- 
regation has not yet been healed. The 
Greater Birmingham Council on Human 
Relations, for example, in its report said: 
“Traditionally, our local white attitudes 
toward the Negro pypulation are warm 
and paternal, but like many natural par- 
ents, local whites are reluctant to recog- 
nize the fact that each year large num- 
bers of Negroes achieve real and substan- 
tial maturity. The failure to recognize 
this fact, as with natural children, pro- 
duces unhealthy frustrations.” 


But the point of real change may be 
reached sooner than the Birmingham 
Council’s statement indicates. Harold 
Fleming, director of the Southern Reg- 
ional Council, said: “Just as the Supreme 
Court decision was the legal turning 
point, the sit-ins are the psychological 
turning point in race relations in the 
South. This is the first step to real 
change—when the whites realize that the 
Negroes just aren’t having it any more.” 
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BOOKS 


Colonialism excused 


ORLD ATTENTION today is firm- 

ly focused on Africa. Here, colonia- 
lism is making its last-ditch stand, fight- 
ing its bitterest fights to turn back the 
clock of history. Here, millions of people 
are making a determined effort to bridge 
the gap of centuries in decades, to leap 
from tribal life into modern nationhood. 
During Negro history week, it is appro- 
priate to note that the freedom already 
achieved by several African colonies has 
encouraged the struggle of the American 
Negro for full equality. 

Inevitably, there has been a flood of 
books on Africa, presenting viewpoints 
as various as the interests in conflict in 
the world’s second largest continent. 

Among them is a two-volume study, 
Tropical Africa.* It is impressively bulky: 
two big volumes, 1,110 pages in all, with 
charts, maps, photographs and an index 
Its typography is pleasing and the dust 
jackets are attractive. 

Its author is George H. T. Kimble, 
formerly director of the American Geo- 
graphical Society and presently chair- 





New Age, New Delhi, India 
“  . . And remember, it took us 3,000 
years to build our white civilization.” 


man of the Dept. of Geography, Indiana 
University. Kimble made three trips to 
Africa to gather fresh material for this 
study. He had the assistance of 46 con- 
tributors and six consultants. 

The two volumes cover the territory 
south of the Sahara and north of the 
Union of South Africa. It was seven years 
in the making with the backing of the 
Twentieth Century Fund which is also 
the publisher. Written in an ingratiating 
style, it intrigues the reader despite its 
inordinate length. 


T FIRST GLANCE, the book seems to 

be an objective study of the lives of 

the Africans in ancient and modern 

times. Volume I is subtitled Land and 

Livelihood; volume II, Society and Polity. 

The first reaction after finishing the 

book is one of frustration and bewilder- 
ment. 

Kimble describes in great detail the 


land and its features, the varieties of 
climate, the mineral and potential water 
power resources. He devotes a _ vast 
amount of space in stressing the tribal 
and linguistic differences among the 
Africans, presenting a picture of ap- 
parently irreconcilable divisions among 
more than 600 tribes. He touches only 
briefly on African society and culture 
before the coming of the Europeans— 
a society and culture so excitingly de- 
scribed by such writers as Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois, Maurice Delafosse and Basil 
Davidson. 

The author’s version of how and why 
European powers carved out colonies in 
Africa is highly ingenious. European “in- 
terest” in Africa in the 19th Century, 
Kimble writes, “‘appears to have been 
inspired less by colonial ambition than 
by humanitarian sentiment.” According 
to him, Western explorers went into 
Africa really to discover the sources of 
supply of the slave trade in order to 
destroy it. 

IMBLE ADDS: “From these explora- 

tions came, first, the realization that 
... the native people were living in ‘the 
jaws of darkness’ outside the broad 
stream of human progress; and, second, 
the belief that, given stable and humane 
governments, the greater part of their 
territory could be developed to the mu- 
tual profit of both the developed and the 
developer. . . . And so the whole region 
of tropical Africa, with the exception of 
the already sovereign Liberia and Ethio- 
pia, came to be staked out among the 
major European powers, Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Belgium, Portugal, 
Spain and Italy.” 

There is no mention of Belgian King 
Leodpold’s brutal rule over the Congo, 
which took a toll of at least 8,000,000 
Congolese lives in less than three decades 
or of the years of “war of pacification” 
conducted by Portugal and Britain. To 
be sure he does mildly mention—in no 
more than two paragraphs—that acquisi- 
tion of colonies did on occasion involve 
fraud and that labor was sometimes re- 
cruited by methods resembling slavery; 
but he hastily qualifies it: 

“All the same, the early accomplish- 
ments of the colonizing powers were far 
from negligible. . .. Their work may not 
always have been as wise as it was kind, 
nor as kind as it was sincere, but it 
wrought a mighty transformation in the 
land nonetheless.” 


IMBLE THEN LAUNCHES into praise 

for the colonizers. “By 1900,” he 
writes,” “roads and railways had been 
built, steamers had begun to ply the 
larger lakes and rivers, postal and tele- 
graph services were in operation and the 
staggering task of making the African 
tropics a more rewarding setting for both 
indigenous and European enterprise was 
well begun.” 

He generously concedes that “some of 
these early colonial accomplishments 
were more substantial than others, and 
some regions had more to show than 
others.” But he has an explanation for 
this: “This was almost bound to be the 
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But to Dr. Kimble the Belgians ‘were remarkable for their humanitarianism’ 


case in a country so uneven in endow- 
ment and opportunity. ... The patchi- 
ness of the early accomplishments of 
the colonizers was also due in part to 
the unevenness of the human material 
with which they worked. The Yoruba of 
Nigeria were from the beginning the 
readiest of all learners [while] the 
‘pagans’ of central Nigeria . . . showed 
very little interest in updating their eco- 
nomy or their social customs.” 


In the light of the dramatic exposure 
of the condition in which Belgium ex- 
tended a fraudulent independence to the 
Congo and the very recent seizure of the 
luxury liner Santa Maria by rebels which 
revealed the rot in Portugal and its 
colonies, Kimble’s special praise for Bel- 
gian and Portuguese colonial policies has 
a strangely antique quality. 


E GIVES a glowing picture of the 

Congo thriving after the Belgian 
government “took over its direction in 
1908.” “The economic programs under- 
taken by them,” he writes, “were re- 
markable as much for their humanita- 
rianism as their foresight. ... Thanks to 
the prosperity that came to the Congo, 
especially after World War II, there was 
no shortage of funds with which to un- 
derwrite the costs of the government's 
social program. Instead of having to in- 
quire, ‘How much will it cost?’ adminis- 
trators were in the happy, almost unique 
position of being able to ask, ‘What do 
we need?’ 


“By the end of 1959 the accomplish- 
ments were already very great, however 
assessed. [They included] fine schools, 
hospitals, welfare centers, dispensaries, 
fully equipped housing developments, re- 
creation halls and sports facilities. . . .” 
Oddly enough, when the storm broke and 
Western correspondents flocked to the 
Congo, they could find no qualified Con- 
golese doctors, lawyers, teachers and few 
college graduates; the picture they found 
was of a colony milked dry of every asset 
by the Belgians. 


Kimble refers with approval to state- 
ments of Portuguese officials that Portu- 
gal “had long sought to make the key- 
stone of its colonial economic policy wel- 
fare rather than profit,” and in general 
“to Christianize, colonize and civilize,” 
He praises these as honest sentiments 
and adds: “Nor can it be doubted that 
these sentiments find daily expression in 
the work of the Portuguese governors 
and their aides.” This hardly squares 
with the 1947 Galvao report on condi- 
tions in Portugal’s African colonies. (See 
page 3). 


HE AUTHOR found no room in 1,110 

pages to write a word about the 
wealth drained out of the African colo- 
nies nor about the lopsided economy re- 
sulting from the systematic exploitation 
of raw materials and the huge profits 
made from African labor forcibly kept 
cheap. 


He has little to say about African lead- 
ers, nothing at all about their plans for 
progress. Such leaders as Nkrumah, 
Touré and others remain shadowy, un- 
real figures attempting unrealistic proj- 
ects. Most extraordinarily, the valiant, 
epic struggle for colonial emancipation 


in Africa is presented in this book bereft 
of all human and dramatic quality. 


Kimble, however, has stressed what to 
him seems the three key issues in Tropi- 
cal Africa: (1) the danger of Russian ag- 
gression and its inevitable corollary, the 
need for Western military bases in Afri- 
ca; (2) the need for the Africans to pro- 
gress slowly; and (3) the importance of 
federating African states on a tribal 
basis. 

He says of tropical Africa: “Its heart- 
land is handier to Moscow than Texas is, 
and more tempting.’’ Consequently, he 
insists, the region has ‘a strategic status 
of the first order” because ‘“‘to the West- 
ern power it offers elbow room, the pos- 
sibility of defense in depth, and ready 
access to the trouble spots of the Middle 
East and Europe (Mombasa, for instance, 
is nearer to Moscow than Seattle is to 
Vladivostok). It also offers vital war sup- 
plies of all kinds.” Kimble adds: 
“Whether its people wish it or not, such 
a region must be adequately served by 
military airfields.” This is contrary to 
the analysis and desire of all African 
leaders of stature. 


Sponge WANTS the Africans to pro- 
ceed slowly even in acquiring educa- 
tion because, he says, ‘there are few more 
dangerous persons than [those] who 
are bloated with knowledge but barren 
of wisdom.” This is a description that 
fits the author and his contributors and 
consultants better than it does the Afri- 
can leaders, 


Like those who are advising the Con- 
golese to form a federation of 80 tribes, 
Kimble recommends an African federa- 
tion of 600 tribes; he justifies it by the 
sophistry that, if the African leaders 
really believed in self-determination, the 
principle should apply to every tribe, no 
matter how small. He stresses the im- 
possibility of rapid progress due to tribal 
differences and lack of capital in small 
African states; he ignores the example 
set by such small states as North Korea— 
an example which is being successfully 
emulated by Guinea, for instance. 


It is a pity that with the backing of 
the Twentieth Century Fund and the 
reputation of its author and its con- 
tributors, Tropical Africa turns out to be 
no more than special pleading for West- 
ern colonial policy toward Africa. 

—Kumar Goshal 


TROPICAL AFRICA, by George H. T. 
Kimble. 1,110 pp. Published by The 
Twentieth Century Fund, 41 E. 70th 
St., New York 21. 2 volumes, $15. 





Chain gang chosen 


IGHT MEMBERS of Rock Hill, S.C., 

Congress of Racial Equality and a 
CORE field secretary, Thomas Gaither, 
have been sentenced to 30 days on a 
chain gang for sitting-in at a McCrory’s 
lunch counter. 


The sit-in demonstrators were given 
the option of serving on the chain gang 
or paying $100 fines. The CORE group 
had daily sit-ins at McCrory and Wool- 
worth lunch counters from mid-Decem- 
ber to Feb. 1 when all lunch counters in 
Rock Hill were closed. 
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BISHOP PIKE ATTACKS HUAC 


Rep. Powell backs 
move to restrict 
Un-American funds 


EP. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL (D- 

N.Y.) has announced his support of 
the move by Reps. James Roosevelt (D- 
Calif.) and William Fitts Ryan (D-N.Y.) 
to cut the 1961 appropriations of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. 

In a letter to a constituent Jan. 31, 
Rep. Powell said: “You can count on my 
fullest cooperation in throttling the au- 
thority of that committee which has long 
since outlived its usefulness.”” Powell said 
he agreed on the “wisdom and urgency of 
curtailing the appropriation for the 
House Un-American Activities .Commit- 
tee because of the highly un-American 
and questionable manner in which it has 
conducted its inquiries.” 

The New York Council to Abolish the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee has urged people to write Reps. 
Roosevelt, Ryan and Powell in support 
of their anti-HUAC stands. 

Bishop James A. Pike of California, 
also had harsh words for the committee. 
He told the Episcopal diocesan conven- 
tion Jan. 31 that the committee usurps 
the functions of the police and the ju- 
diciary and denies its victims due process 
of law. 


ABOLISH IT: HUAC has answered in- 
creasing attacks from _ organizations, 
newspapers and prominent citizens with 
red-baiting. Committee chairman Fran- 
cis Walter (D- Pa.) protested in Congress 
Jan. 24 a call for abolition of the com- 
mittee signed by 346 prominent persons. 
The call was published as an ad in the 
Washington Post on Jan. 2. Walter said 
that “a number” of the signers had been 
identified as Communist Party members 
and “a few dozen of them” have un- 
waveringly promoted the Moscow line. 
Walter said the “ad has certain cha:- 








NEW YORK 





DON’T FORCET — THIS MONDAY EVE: 


Inside Red China 


Robert Cohen’s film documentary 
— For details see ad on p. 3 — 











ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
In the fight on Un-Americans 


acteristics which are typical of Soviet 
anti-United States propaganda,” and 
quoted “a statement made by Lenin 
many years ago” calling for a campaign 
“calculated to provoke in the reader ha- 
tred, disgust, contempt.” Walter said: 
“The ad in the Washington Post was 
‘calculated to provoke in the reader ha- 
tred, disgust, contempt’ for the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities.” 


Among the ad’s signers were Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Rev. Martin Luther King Jr., 
Carl Sandburg, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Rabbi Maurice N. Eisendrath, Bishop 
John Wesley Lord, Reinhold Niebuhx, 
Linus Pauling and Harold C. Urey. 


OPERATION DOCTOR: On Jan. 29, 
Walter accused Harry Bridges, president 
of the West Coast longshoremen, of ex- 
horting the students in San Francisco 
during demonstrations against the com- 
mittee last May. In reply, Bridges called 
Walter “the most consummate liar on 
the political scene today.” 

An Associated Press report on the 
Walter charge said: “Bridges never did 
appear in the hearing room, but showed 
up briefly in the City Hall rotunda after 
the police had turned fire hoses on the 
student demonstrators.” 

A doctored film version of the demon- 
strations, Operation Abolition, which 
calls them ‘“communist-inspired” has 
been shown across the country. The De- 
fense Dept. recently announced the pur- 
chase of 30 prints. Several newspapers 
and the Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion have protested. 





Eugene Dennis. 36 


UGENE DENNIS, honorary national 

chairman of the Communist Party 
U.S.A. and its general secretary from 1945 
to 1957, died of lung cancer Jan. 31 in 
Mt. Sinai Hospital in New York City. 
He was born in Seattle in 1904, joined 
the CP in 1926 and became its general 
secretary following the unseating of Earl 
Browder in 1945. He was the top leader 
of the CP among the 11 convicted under 
the Smith Act im the memorable Foley 
Square trial of 1949. 


Dennis had been gravely ill for more 
than a year prior to his death. In De- 
cember, 1959, he was called before the 
Senate Internal Security subcommittee 
in Washington to testify on whether he 
was scheduled to be “dumped” from his 
then post of national secretary at the 
national convention of the Party later 
that week. He responded to the subpena, 
refused to answer questions on consti- 
tutional grounds and that night suffered 
a stroke which rendered him temporarily 
paralyzed. At the convention, where he 
was the scheduled keynoter, the keynote 
address was delivered by Gus Hall, a fel- 
low defendant in the 1949 Foley Square 
trial. Hall was designated general sec- 
retary and Dennis was appointed hon- 
orary national chairman. 


Although mortally ill and, in his final 
weeks, in agonizing pain much of the 
time, Dennis continued to give close at- 
tention to party affairs and two hours 
before his death had been reading and 
commenting on new resolutions and plans. 


ALL, BUSHY-HAIRED, pipe-smoking 

Eugene Dennis was little known even 
in CP circles when he became the Party’s 
general secretary in 1945, following re- 
versal of Browder’s cunversion of the CP 
into a Communist Political Association. 
Soon after taking over, the new general 
secretary came under the fire of the 
House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, then headed by Rep. John Rankin 
(D-Miss.). When Rankin introduced a 
bill in 1947 to prevent the reconstituted 
CP from running candidates, Dennis ap- 
peared as a voluntary witness before the 
Committee. He was barred from making 
his intended statement and subpenaed 
for a future hearing. He refused to attend. 


At the Smith Act trial in 1949, Dennis 
made the opening statement and pointed 
out that no overt act was charged in the 


indictment. He said the trial was intend- 
ed to lay the groundwork for outlawing 
the CP and “to nullify the rights secured 
to the American people in the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution (the Bill 
of Rights].” 


When the Supreme Court affirmed the 
convictions in the Dennis Case by a vote 
of 6-2 (Black and Douglas dissenting) 
Vito Marcantonio, speaking for the now- 
defunct American Labor Party, declared 
that “the extent to which the Bill of 
Rights is torn to pieces for Communists, 
to that extent it is torn for everybody.” 


Dennis served three years and eight 
months of his five-year sentence and on 
release was ordered to abstain from all 
political activity for another ten months. 
Following his resumption of party activ- 
ity, he was designated secretary in charge 


wom 





EUGENE DENNIS 
Shown as a Smith act victim 


of national affairs in 1957, directing the 
party’s activities with seven national sec- 
retaries until the office of general secre- 
tary was reconstituted with Gus Hall’s 
appointment in 1959. 


His widow, Peggy, is known to thou- 
sands for her work ia behalf of the Smith 
Act families in the period when more than 
100 Communist leaders were imprisoned, 
on trial or under Smith Act indictment. 
She and their son, Eugene Jr., 17, live 
at 628 W. 151st St., New York 31, N.¥. 
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FEBRUARY ONLY 


on all Winter Suits, 
Car Coats and Over- 
coats at Harry’s! 


We need space for Easter 
and summer clothes — 
Here’s your chance to 
pick up unbelievable bar- 
gains! 
Tell Us You're From 
The GUARDIAN 


HARRY’S CLOTHES 


“The Corner Store” 
104 Third Ave. (Cor. 13th St.) 
New York Open till 7 p.m. 


50% Off 


FOLK MUSIC CONCERT 
Benefit 
Highlander Folk School 
@ PETE SEEGER @ GUY CARAWAN 
@ MEMPHIS SLIM and WILLIE 
DIXON @» NASHVILLE “SIT-IN” 
QUARTET @ MONTGOMERY 
(ALABAMA) GOSPEL TRIO @ BILL 
McADOoO HEDY WEST 
e@KIM LOY WONG and his 
ALL CITY STEEL BAND 
AND 
Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth 


FRI, FEB. 10 8:30 P.M. 
CARNEGIE HALL 


TICKETS: $2.50, $3, $4, $7.50, $10 
and $12.50 at Folklore Center, 110 
MacDougal St. or Highlander Folk 
School Com., 71 Lexington Ay., N.¥.C, 


The Friday Night Forum 
PRESENTS 


KUMAR GOSHAL 


Author and Foreign Editor 
of the National Guardian 


“NEWLY EMERGING 
AFRICAN AND ASIAN 
STATES” 

FRI., FEB. 17 8:30 P.M. 
Continental Ballroom 
982 Broad St., Newark 


Admission 99c 











JACK R. BRODSKY 


ANY KIND OF INSURANCE 
ento, fire, burglary, life, annuities, 
accident, hospitalizatioi:., compensa- 
tion, etc. Phone: GR 56-3826 


799 Broadway, N.¥.C. 3. (ilth 8t.) 


CHICAGO 


INSURANCE 


for honest, 
competent counsel 
on ALL your needs 
consult 


BEN KARR 


ALBERT C. BRICKER 
& ASSOCIATES 
Complete Insurance Service 
760 S. Park View St., L. A. 57 
DUnkirk 2-7331 


























SR MR in PS 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


& SONS TRUCKING CorP. 


MOVING @ RELIABLE 
* EFFICIENT @ STORAGE 


13 E 7th St. 





near 3rd Av. GR 7-2457 
Se: aE DIN eee aR 


CITY CAMERA EXCHANGE 
11 John St., N.Y.C. 


(Between Broadway & Nassau) 
PHONE: DI 8 2956 
FILM WITH PROCESSING SALE 
8 mm Koda. roll w. proc. ....$2.88 
35 mm Koda., 20 exp. w. proc. ..$2.49 
35 mm Koda., 36 exp. w. proc. ..$3.88 


CINEMA THEATER 
Chicago Av. at Michigan 


One Week Only! 
Starts Feb. 10! 


Moussorgsky’s Opera In Color 


“KHOVANSCHINA” 


With Mark Reizen and the Bol- 
shoi Theater Ballet—Orches. by 
D. Shostakovich 
Adults $1.25 Fri., Sat., Sun. 
90c Weekdays 
Open 1:30 Sat. and Sun, Weekday 
at 6 p.m. Parking next door 60c. 


Tip Top Typewriter Co. 


28121¢ S. Robertson Bivd. L.A, 34 
Sales & Service on all makes in- 
cluding AZTECS and OPTIMAS at 
GBS prices. New and used adding 
machines. Office and school supplies. 
We pick up and deliver. 


VE 7-5015 UP 0-3204 





Annual Book Sale! 


The Best Time to Re- 
plenish Your Library 


Many high-priced 
books at 59c & 89c 


@ 20—50% discount on books 
related to Civil War Centen- 
nial and Negro History Week! 

® 20% disc. on all books from 
the U.S.S.R. and China! 

@ 20% disc. on all latest LP 
Folk Records! 

@ 20-80% Disc. on all Chil- 
dren’s Books and Records. 
FREE! A premium book with 
every $5 or more purchase! 


PROGRESSIVE 
Book Shop 


1806 W. 7 St., L. A. DU 2-7431 








PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 
WM. L. GOLTZ and Staff 
6225 Wilshire Bivd. 


Wilshire Medica) Arts Bldg. 
Street Floor 


LOS ANGELES WEbster 5-1107 
Between Fairfax & Crescent Hts. 

















CHICAGOANS 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 
LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR 
BUSINESS - LIFE - AUTO - 
FIRE - HEALTH 


330 S. WELLS STREET 








IN CHICAGO 


Insurance—Every Kind 
Professional Service 
Plus Personal Interest 


LEON KATZEN 


330 S. Wells Street Chicago 
HArrigon 17-5496 








ATLAS OPTICAL CO. 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell 
OPTICIAN 
610 S. Broadway Los Angeles 
Suite 405 MAdison 2-3530 
QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—i hr., Pershing Sq, Gar. 








List your 

property 

with us * 
@ Homes - Income 
e@ Expert Service 


@ Buyers with Cash 
@ Multiple Listings 


Franchi Realty 


706 No. Harvard Blvd. 
Los Angeles 29 NO 3-956! 
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JFK’s antidote 


(Continued from Page 1) 
surplus foods for needy families and 
school lunches, 

® Reduce interest rate on FHA in- 
sured mortgages from 534% to 512%, 
reduce interest rate on Federal loans 
for community projects, and speed up 
already authorized urban renewal and 
college housing projects. 

® Speed up payment of $258,000,000 
in dividends on Veterans insurance. 

® Speed up already authorized pro- 
curement and construction plans for 
public projects, and expenditures for 
Federal highway program. 

® Reform tax laws to provide special 
incentives stimulating investments. Make 
up revenue loss by closing certain un- 
warranted tax loopholes. 

® Set up a President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Labor-Management Policy to 
advise on industrial peace, increased pro- 
ductivity, and avoidance of “unsound 
wage and price movements.” 


HIGHLY LIMITED: Many of these pro- 
posals are so uncontroversial as to re- 
ceive bipartisan Congressional support. 
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Fischetti, New York World-Telegram and Sun 


Doorman at a plush hotel 


On others, Republican and Democratic 
differences will be very minor. For ex- 
ample, the only likely debate over Ken- 
nedy’s minimum wage proposal will come 
on whether to authorize the $1.25 min- 
imum in 1963. The Social Security im- 
provements are desirable, but of a very 
minimal nature. 


The Kennedy proposal for Temporary 
Unemployment Compensation (TUC) il- 
lustrates the extraordinaraly limited 
nature of his entire program. His TUC 
plan is almost identical with one adopt- 
ed by Congress in the 1958 recession. 
Both provide voluntary, not mandatory, 
participation by each state; both ex- 
clude Federal grants and provide for 
loans which must be repaid to the Fed- 
eral government; both would permit an 
increase in the duration of benefits by 


50% over each state’s present limit with 
a maximum duration of 39 weeks. Neith- 
er plan provides any aid to jobless work- 
ers not now covered by Unemployment 
Insurance. In several industrial states, 
the Kennedy plan would provide loans 
for only nine or fewer added weeks of 
benefits. 

In 1958 Kennedy as a Senator attack- 
ed the TUC plan he now advances, 
charging that “as a solution to the eco- 
nomic problems caused by widespread 
unemployment [it] is completely inef- 
fective. It offers the illusion of assist- 
ance . . . without the substance of ef- 
fective help.” Sen. Kennedy was right. 
The fact is that in 1961, as in 1958, any 
state can extend its unemployment bene- 
fits if it wishes without new Federal leg- 
islation, and the offer of a loan to fi- 
nance such action is of very limited 
significance. 


SITUATION WORSE: The TUC plan 
Kennedy now advances is even more lim- 
ited than the plan advanced by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1958; it is far less 
satisfactory than the 1958 alternative 
plan of the House Democratic leadership 
reported out of the Ways and Means 
Committee which would have extended 
benefits 16 weeks to all exhaustees, 
raised benefit payments, and paid the 
extra cost with a Federal grant rather 
than loans. President Kennedy’s 1961 
proposal is vastly inferior to the amend- 
ments he and Rep. Eugene McCarthy 
(D.-Minn.) proposed in 1958 to give all 
unemployed workers 39 weeks of pro- 
tection with increased benefit payments, 
and the extra cost financed by Federal 
grant. 

The contrast is heightened by the fact 
that the unemployment situation is much 
more serious in 1961 than it was in 1958, 
as the following table indicates: 


Unemployment Contrasted 


December 
1957 1960 
Total Average 
Unemployment 


3,374,000 4,540,000 





Unemployment 
as % of Labor 
Force §.2 6.8 


Involuntary 
Part-Time 





1,306,000 1,454,000 





Unemployed 
Over 15 Weeks 


Unemployment 
Compensation 
Exhaustions 110,000 156,600 


CAGEY OR CONSERVATIVE? Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s economic message em- 
braces the conservative policy that all 
the Federal projects are to be self- 
liquidating, with no deficit financing or 
pump priming. Special assurances are 
given business and banking circles on 
the “soundness of the dollar.” The Presi- 
dent seems to be gambling, as Eisen- 
hower did in early 1958, that the normal 
course of the business cycle will bring 
an upturn by mid-year and eliminate 
the need for more drastic action. At least 
in this economic message, there is no 


626,000 1,015,000 





Pickets protest naming of Nazi General to NATO 
T WELVE PERSONS PICKETED the German Consulate General’s office in San 

Francisco for two hours on Jan, 31 to protest the appointment of Gen. Adolf 
Heusinger as chairman of the Permanent Military Committee of NATO. He is sched- 
uled to take his post in Washington on April 1. 

Heusinger is now inspector general of the West German army. From 1940 to 
1944, he was chief of operations of Hitler’s army. He planned the Nazi invasions of 
Belgium; Luxemburg, the Netherlands and Yugoslavia. In New York, the Committee 
to Stoo Revival of Nazism and Anti-Semitism charged that he is responsible for the 
murder of two million Jews by the “Einsatzgruppen” under his command. The com- 
mittee appealed to President Kennedy to annul the appointment. Individuals are 


also urged to protest. 





apparent program to deal with the long- 
range stagnation of the economy, or the 
swelling chronic unemployment. 

Some observers believe that President 
Kennedy’s extreme moderation in his 
initial legislative proposals is merely a 
tactic at the start of his new Admini- 
stration. Others see it as a true reflec- 
tion of the President’s basic conserva- 
tism and inclination towards compromise 
and retreat from a fight with powerful 
vested interests. 

One liberal Democratic Senator who 
had close legislative association with the 
President expressed the latter view some- 
what: bitterly to me last week. He based 
his opinion on experiences with Ken- 
nedy’s easy and quick compromises in 
the Senate on a number of issues in- 


cluding wages and hours, student loy- 
alty oath, and labor legislation. 

In contrast with 1958, when there were 
many less jobless, there is no mass pres- 
sure today from the unemployed or 
unions to get effective action against 
unemployment. Perhaps the limitations 
of President Kennedy’s initial economic 
proposals will suggest to the labor move- 
ment that it cannot stand quietly aside 
and expect to have economic problems 
taken care of by the White House. 


Rev. King calls government 


investor in segregation 


RITING IN THE JAN. 30 issue of 

The Nation, the Rev. Martin Luther 
King called the Federal government the 
nation’s “highest investor in segrega- 
tion” and called on the Kennedy Admin- 
istration to conduct a thorough exami- 
nation of “its own operations and de- 
velopment of a rigorous program to wipe 
out immediately every vestige of Federal 
support and sponsorship of discrimina- 
tion.” 


The Southern Negro leader said that 
even without further legislation the 
President, through exercise of the Ex- 
ecutive power, “could give segregation a 
death blow through a stroke of the pen.” 
He suggested that the President should 
call a White House conference of Negro 
and white leaders which would serve 
“the great purpose of opening the chan- 
nels of communication between the 
races.” He also proposed that the Presi- 
dent appoint a Secretary of Integration. 
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DON’T FORGET — THIS MONDAY EVE: 


Inside Red China 


Robert Cohen’s film documentary 
— For details see ad on p. 3 — 











RESORTS 


PUBLICATIONS 





LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


RATES: Adults $7.25 


CAMP MIDVALE 


Spend three days in a Winter Wonderland! 
* SKATING * SKIING ° 


Children’s Snow Carnival—Free Skating Instruction 


WEEK-END 


SLEDDING 


EDITORIAL: 
Children $4.25 


Wanaque, N. Jj. 
TErhune 5-2160 
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501 Monmouth Ave. Lakewood, N.J. 
Make your reservations for Wash- 
ington Birthday Holiday now. SPE- 
CIAL RATES - Entertainment - 
Ice Skating. 


Tel. FOxcroft 3-1222 











PUBLICATIONS in Altes 





ALLABEN HOTEL |iipereree 


| THE SECULARIST 

A dynamic monthly magazine 
Subscription-membership $3 yr. 
American-Secularist Assn. 

Box 91-G 


AGNOSTICS! 


Newark 1, N. J. 











MUST READING! 
Special Enlarged Issue! 


POLITICAL 
AFFAIRS 


THE US.A. IN TODAY’S 
WORLD, by GUS HALL 


The 
Administration 


ELIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN: 
Salute to William Z. Foster 


CLAUDE LIGHTFOOT: The 
Negro Liberation Movement 


W. ALPHAEUS HUNTON: The 
Menace of Neo-Colonialism 8 


HERBERT APTHEKER: The Civil ® 
War Centennial 
SUBSCRIBE TODAY 
ONLY $4 A YEAR 
NEW CENTURY 
PUBLISHERS 
832 Broadway, N. Y. 3, N.Y. 


PUBLICATIONS 





READ 


New 


© $3.50 a year 





WORLD MARXIST REVIEW 


North American edition of the international 
‘Problems of Peace and Social- 
ism,’ edited in Prague and published in more 
than 20 languages. 

© deals with vital current questions—disarmament, 


peaceful coexistence, neutrality; the upsurge for in- 
dependence of the colonial 
world; the crisis of the world imperialist system. 
® discusses problems of the socialist world, and an- 
alyzes economic life in the capitalist countries. 
@ elaborates problems of Marxist-Leninist theory. 
AVAILABLE FROM 
PROGRESS BOOKS, 42-48 Stafford St., Toronto 3, Can. 
e $5 for 18 issues 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPY 


monthly journal, 


and former colonial 


© 35c single copy 
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CALENDAR 





DE KALB, ILL. 


Hear Herbert Aptheker speak on “THE 
ROOTS OF NEGRO OPPRESSION,” 
Masonic Temple, 318 E. Locust 
Mon., Feb. 20, 7:15 p.m. 
$1 donation per person 


DETROIT 











Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c 2 line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 














GLOBAL BOOKS FORUM presents Dr. 
Herbert Aptheker, noted historian, speak- 
ing on “THE RISING TIDE OF RACIAL 
EQUALITY”—FRI, FEB. 17, 8 p.m., Ho- 
tel Tuller, Itaiian Room (Grand Circus 
Park at Bagley). Cont. $1, students 50c. 


LOS ANCELES 


TWO SEMINAR SESSIONS 
1—Cuba and the Theory of the Perma- 
nent Revolution; Instructor: Theodore 
Edwards, socialist writer and radio com- 
mentator. Time: 11 a.m.-12: 
2—Rise and Decline of the “American 
Communist Party; Instructor: Arne Swa- 
beck, a founder of the Communist Party; 
and Max Geldman, socialist lecturer and 
organizer. Time: 12-30-2 p.m. 

Date: Every Sunday through March 5 
1702 East 4th St., Los Angeles 
AN 9-4953 or WE 5-9238 
AUSP: International School of Socialism 
Cont: 35c per individual session 


PHILADELPHIA 


SOCIAL SCIENCE FORUM resumes FRI, 
Feb. 17, at Adelphia Hotel, 13th & Chest- 














aut Sts., 8:30 p.m. Speaker Wm. Pat- 
terson, internationally famous civil 
rights fighter, who spent seven months 
last year in the Soviet Union & Peoples’ 
Democracies, will speak on “AN AMER- 
ICAN NEGRO VISITS THE SOVIET 
UNION.” Adm. $1. 
Unemployed & students 50c. 


NEW YORK 


FAR EAST REPORTER presents 1960 film 
of PRIME MINISTER CHOU EN-LAI 
INTERVIEW in Peking with Felix Greene, 
Brit. corres. Aliso, colored slides taken 
in 59 & ’60 by Maud Russell and friends. 
SUN., FEB. 26, 7:30 P.M. Adelphi Hall, 
74 5 Ave. (14th St.) Adm. $1.25. 











The GERMAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 

REPORT By Dr. ANNETTE RUBINSTEIN 

Recently returned from Eastern Europe 
Refreshments — Subs: $1. 

Ausp: THE GERMAN AMERICAN 
Fri., Feb. 10, 8 p.m., in the home of 
Dr. Annette Rubinstein. 

59 W. Tist St., N.Y.C. 





CLARENCE HATHAWAY speaks on Ken- 
nedy’s ‘New Frontier’ — Problem or 
Promise?” FRI., Feb. 4, 8:30 P.M. Sharp 
2018 86th St., B’klyn. Sponsored by Ben- 
sonhurst Forum. Cont. 49c. 





FRI, FEB. 10th, 8 p.m. 
“TONGUES OF TOMORROW, 
a pageant of 

NEGRO HISTORY & STRUGGLE, 
featuring dramatis saga, folk songs & 
dances. BEDFORD YMCA 
Bedford Ave. bet. Gates & Quincy Aves. 

Social, N.Y. Intercultural Council. 
Contribution $1. 








GENERAL 


TREE-RIPENFD ORANGES, GRAPE- 
FRUIT or mixed. Organically grown— 
not gassed, dyed, sprayed or washed. 
Grove run $4.50 bushel, express collect. 
Add $1.95 for 4% lbs. Florida Honey. 
ORGANIC ACRES. Box 37, Seffner, Fla. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











INCOME TAX SERVICE 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Mimeograph- 
ing, Stencil-Cutting, Letter-Writing. 

ALBERT BOFMAN 
716 W. 63rd St. RADCLIFFE 3-1400 





NEW YORK 





COMMITTEE FOR 
A DEMOCRATIC SPAIN 
Waldo Frank, Chairman 


Subject: Franco Spain and 
the New Administration 


Friday, February 17, 8 P.M. 
BARBIZON-PLAZA THEATRE 
106 Central Park South 
Speakers: Clarence E. Pickett, 
Lawrence Fernsworth, Freda 
Kirchwey, Albert L. Colloms, 

J. Alvarez del Vayo. 
Entertainment 
General Admission $1.25 Students 50c 








HELP WANTED 


DAY CAMP DIRECTOR, resort hotel. 
Experience required. Families accepted. 
Write complete information, Box 17, 
National Guardian, 197 E. 4 Bt., NYC 9. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“A superb scholar . - lays bare the 
fundamental issues of the Arab-Jewish 


struggle . . 
atten Adlow, Boston Herald 
“An extremely topical story highly re- 
levant to present problems” 
Book Exchange, London 
“Based on the author’s personal experi- 
ences and observations in the Middle 
East” —The American Jewish World 
“Bound to provoke thought on the ulti- 
mate solution cf the — 
—s. 


READ— 

IN THE PATH OF THE WINDS 
by Victor = 
*Paperback*® 244 *$1. 
Order from: OUR WORLD SERIES 
Box 101, Newton, New Hampshire 


RESORTS 


YES, THE HILLBERGS KEEP THEIR 
PLACE OPEN YEAR ’ROUND. Drop in 
for contrast. Phone: Kerhonkson 8008W, 
Kerhonkson, W. Y. 











. Examiner 











LOS ANGELES 


JACK FOX, L.A. Guardian representa- 
tive, will give free one copy of “Clash in 
Culture” by the Hallinans, to anyone 
subscribing or renewing sub to National 
Guardian. Call WE 3-0114. 


NEW YORK 
_ CLASSIFIED 








rene CRAFTSMAN 


RE-WEBBIN REPAIRS — done in 
your home: Reupholstery, slip covers, 
“capes, foam rubber cushioning. Servin 
all boros. Fraternal attention. Hy 8-7 





PAINTER—private work our specialty. 
GOOD MATERIALS. 


Reasonable winter prices. 
Phone: JE 8-4113. 





BAKER & SON 
DECORATORS 
Upholstery, furniture refinishing. polish- 
ing done in homes and offices. 
1680 Fulton 8t., B’klyn SL 6-1842 


TELEVISION & AIK-CONDITIONING 
UNIVERSITY TELEVISION SERVICE 
(Bronx, Manhattan, Yonkers) 

150 W. Kingsbridge Rd., Bronz 63, N.¥. 
CY 8-0420 








BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


bas eo Guarantees — Itemized Bills 
mpt — Reliable — Reasonable 
a8. pn st. Phone: WA 9-0813 


HI FIDELITY SERVICE 
Ou Monaural and Stereo Equipment 
Installation and Repairs. 
Tuners Aligned. 
N. Weintraub 





IN 1-7458 





If you are thinking of remodelling your 
fur coat—the most reliable place is: 
MAX KUPERMA 


$15 Ith Ave. OR 5-7773 
Also: Good buys in Alaskan Seal coats, 
Mink Stoles in all styles. Phone for 
sypointment. 


MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 





Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square 


MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 
Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 
on any moving problem. 


AL 5-8160 








BUSSIE BROTHERS (Union Movers) 
Moving, storage local & long distance. 
We buy and sell new and used furniture. 
960 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. Phone: 
BU 4-2988 (24 hours) or BU 2-3398. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
7312. Station-wagon, vans—pickup serv- 
ice any time, any place—Insured. Esti- 
mates given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





MERCHANDISE 


LARGE SAVINGS ON MODERN FURNI- 
TURE! Good modern furniture at low 
markup. Come in and see 
SMILOW-THIELLE 
N.Y.C. 856 Lexington Av. LE 5-9232 
White Piains: 41 Mamaroneck Av. 
WH 8-4788 
Manhasset: 2046 Northern Blvd. 
MA 17-0444 





Plainfield, N.J.: 311 E. Front St. 
PL 17-0111 





WINTER CLEARANCE 
Tremendous reductions on all 
imported and domestic gift items. 
HELEN’S GIFT MART 
287 Amsterdam Ave. (bet. 73-74 Sts.) 


HELEN’S CHINA OUTLET 
SPECIAL WINTER CLEARANCE 
all items at terrific savings 
304 Amsterdam Av. (bet. 74-75 Sts.) 


7 AIR CONDITIONERS 
A few tax-exempt 1960 models left at 5% 
above carload cost. Prices as low as 
$115.50. Standard Brand Dist., 143 
4th Av. (near 14th St.) GR 3-7819 
1 hour free parking. 











PIANO—Brewster upright, 50’ high, ex- 
cellent tone, $125. Call Ed Wendell, 
JE 6-8000. 


INSTRUCTION 


PIANO—SOPHIE SOLOTAROFF, teacher 
of Yalta Menuhin, Juilliard, Diller- 
Quaile. New highly effective method. Out- 
standing results beginners, advanced stu- 
dents. Pedagogy. Phone: TR 17-1541. 











Private lessons in elementary, interme- 
diate, advanced RUSSIAN. Modern prov- 
en methods insuring rapid progress. 
Nina Balanova, SP 17-4836. 





SERVICES 


INSURANCE 
ALL KINDS 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lexington Av., New York 17 
MU 3-2837 








IN MEMORIAM 





IN MEMORIAM 
ROSE BARON 
died Feb. 4, 1961 
Friend of Mankind 








NEW YORK 





SUNDAY, FEB 12 
1:30 p.m. 


Malcoim Grant, P.O.C. 





MEETING IN DEFENSE OF TEEN-AGERS 
SALVADOR AGRON and LOUIS A. HERNANDEZ 


two Puerto Rican youths sentenced to die in the elecric chair 


eunaniions Mrs. Rosalie McGee, widow of the martyred Willie McGee; Pele- 
grin Garcia, secy., Puerto Rican Liberation Front (MLPR); William Lane, 
chmn., Phila. Comm. for Equal Justice; Armando Roman, Gen. Becy., P.O.C.; 


ADMISSION FREE 
Auspices: New York Provisional Organizing Committee - 


HOTEL LUCERNE 
79th off Amsterdam 





RED WAGON Moving, storage, packing, 
crating. Inexpensive, insured profession<« 
al. Vans, trucks, station wagons. 

Any time, any place. 
RED WAGON SP 17-2555 PSC 168 


CALVIN vous 
MOVING - STORAGB 
Good used furniture for sale. 
645 Allerton Av. 
Phones: OL 2-6795 and 2-9033 


NORMA CATERERS: Now booking tor 
Winter & Spring Weddings, bar mitzvah, 
anniversary parties at home or temple. 
Office parties & home parties served 
anywhere in the metropolitan § area. 
GU 717-1561. 


ROOM FOR RENT 


WASH. HTS. Furnished rm., front, large. 
For young woman. Elev. bldg. Moderate 
rent. Call AU 6-4076, after 6 p.m. Con- 
venient to IND, IRT and buses. 

















Carnegie concert Feb. 10 
for Highlander School 


ETE SEEGER, Guy Carawan 

and an unusual program 
of folk music are scheduled for 
a Carnegie Hall concert Friday 
evening, Feb. 10, for the bene- 
fit of Highlander Folk School. 
The Rev. Fred L. Shuttlesworth, 
Birmingham integration lead- 
er, will speak. The program 
includes the American Baptist 
Theological Seminary Quartet, 
popularly known as “The Sit-in 
Quartet;” the Montgomery Gos- 
pel Trio, three young women ac- 
tive in the bus boycott; Kim 
Loy Wong and his All-City Steel 
Band, Memphis Slim and Willie 
Dixon, Hedy West and Bill Mc- 
Adoo. 

Sponsors include Mr. and Mrs. 
Roger Baldwin, Louise R. Ber- 
man, Kay Boyle, Ethel Clyde, 
Hubert Delany, Lorraine Hans- 
berry, Mr. and Mrs, E. Y. Har- 
burg, Dr. and Mrs. Corliss La- 
mont, Carey Williams and the 
Rev. James Robinson. 

Ticket prices range from $2- 
$10, with boxes for eight at $80- 
$100, on sale at Carnegie Hall. 





PUBLICATIONS 





What is this thing called 
COMMUNISM 
and other letters sent to the free 
press about Cuba, USSR, China, etc., 
but not printed. Send addressed, 
stamped envelope for sample, or 25c 

for assortment. 
The Juicer King 
220 N.E. Sith St., Miami 37, Fla, 











Te 
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INETY-TWO FACULTY MEMBERS at the University of Wash- 

ington last week protested the showing on campus of a film 
strip, Communism on the Map, by the Young Democrats. The film 
was produced by the Natl. Education Program, Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark. It credits “communists” with control or substantial in- 
fluence in all countries except the U.S., Switzerland, Formosa (Tai- 
wan) and West Germany. 

In a statement, the faculty members said: “The probable ef- 
fect of the picture upon a credulous or uninformed person will be 
(1) to convince him that our allies in NATO are worthless; (2) to 
breed distrust of our democratic institutions on the score of their 
inability to resist communism and hence, (3) to prepare public opin- 
ion for military control...” 

Students frequently broke into laughter during the showing. 
They applauded loudly during a debate when Prof. Giovanni Cos- 
tigan called the film “a snow job.” Rev. Ralph Waud, who praised 
the film, got only sparse applause. 

One student told the Seattle Times: “Any film that repre- 
sents Canada, England and Ireland so communistic is an outright 
lie.” Another thought that the film was “a good piece of Red prop- 
aganda because it makes communism sound so successful.” 

The Young Democrats said that it did not endorse the film and 
“formally had gone on record in opposition to parts of it.” 

Ernest W. Campbell, superintendent of schools, decided against 
showing the film in Seattle schools. But the film has had a wide 
circulation in the area. A print was bought by the Sand Point Nava! 
Air Base and shown as part of the “information-and-leadership 
program.” It was loaned to several civilian groups, but after protest 
the base commander forebade its use outside the base. 

The film was shown at the Boeing Airplane Co. along with 
Operation Abolition, a doctored film of the student demonstrations 
against the House Un-American Activities Committee hearings in 
San Francisco last spring. A Boeing official told the Seattle Times: 
“We are interested in the security of the country and have taken 
this means of showing a threat we believe exists. The films give 
well-documented evidence of how communists are attempting to 
accomplish their program on a world-wide basis.” 


ODERN TELEVISION SERVICE in Los Angeles, on the back 
of its business card, lists the things people should know for 


aan “civil defense prepared- 

U) (_} © ness.” The card urges peo- 

; ple to stock family shelters 

: with food and water, keep 

an emergency kit in the 
car, tune to CONELRAD 
and to coordinate with lo- 
cal CD officials. Below a 
lengthy explanation of the 
meaning of siren blasts, the 
tard lists the emergency 
police and CD phone num- 
‘ bers and at the very bot- 
tom it says: “Television 
Repair, DU 4-7460.” ... 
If Ingemar Johansson loses 
his heavyweight champion- 
ship fight with Floyd Pat- 
terson he can blame it on 








Leo Garel, Wall Street Journal 
“What do you recommend to stock a the Walter-McCarran Act. 


The U.S. Consulate in Hel- 
sinki refused to give Pekka 
Kokkonen a visa to come here to act as Johansson’s sparring partner 
because Kokkonen allegedly ran on a Communist Party ticket in a 
local election five years ago . . . Pressure from the Senate Internal 
Security subcommittee caused CBS-TV to reschedule The Spy Next 
Door, a drama about Soviet espionage in the U.S. The play had been 
canceled because the network did not want’ to hurt President Ken- 
nedy’s efforts “to improve relations with the Soviet Union.” Sen. 
Roman L. Hruska (R-Neb.), a member of the subcommittee, said 
that after reading the script he told CBS officials that they were mak- 
ing a “serious mistake” in depriving the public of a “vivid, docu- 
mented and accurate portrayal of Russian espionage in this coun- 
try.” The subcommittee had questioned Jay Lovestone, foreign af- 
fairs adviser to AFL-CIO president George Meany, on the effect of 
the cancellation. Lovestone said: ‘The effect is very dangerous. It 
will convince the Russians we are giving up the right to indict their 
system of tyranny and subversion. It will encourage the Kremlin 
leaders to think they can expect an amount of censorship over our 
media of communication.” 


NE OF OUR BANKS is missing. If anyone finds the American & 
Foreign Bank of Tangier or its $4,043,907 assets, please inform 
depositors. The bank was formed in 1942 with headquarters in Tan- 
gier. On June 22, 1960, bank president T. Ttangbye wrote depositors 
that recent reforms in Tangier made it impossible to continue free- 
dom of activity and that “we are packing our books and records and 
shipping them to Panama,” where the climate for bankers presum- 
ably was better. The letter gave a post office box number in Panama 
City for “absolute emergency transactions.” Efforts by depositors to 
locate the bank in Tangier or Panama have been futile. The State 
Dept. and the Moroccan and Panamanian governments have been 
involved in the search. Last month Interpol, the international police 
organization, was called into the case ... Homer Bigart in a story 
on Australia in the New York Times reported that one officlal told 
him: “Top golf clubs and places like that won’t Iet Jews in, but there 
is no anti-Semitism.” ... The Delaware River Port Authority report- 
ed a “first.” It took out a $10,000,000 insurance policy, covering in- 
jury, sickness, death or loss of property on the Benjamin Franklin 

and Walt Whitman bridges as a result of nuclear explosions. 
—Robert E. Light 


fallout shelter?” 
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“=> A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING 


Year ‘round gifts 
always on hand 


" VANGUARD'S 
WE INSIST! 


No. 1 HIT 
MAX ROACH'S 2 FREEDOM NOW SUITE 


JOAN BAEZ! 


(With Fred Hellerman, 


second guitar) 

SIDE ONE: Silver Dagger, East Virginia, 
Fare Thee Well, House of the Rising 
Sun, All My Trials, Wildwood Flower 
and Donna Jonna. SIDE TWO: John 
Riley, Rake eud Rambling Boy, Little 
Moses, Mary Hamilton, Henry Martin, 
El Preso Numero Nueve. 


Cereaeny Hnieiien Scares CANINES 
INSPIRED BY THE sit-in demon- 
strations of Southern Negro stu- 
dents, the jazz album WE INSIST— 
Freedom Now Suite is a stirring mu- 
sical protest. 

“What this album says is that 
Freedom Day is coming in many 
places and those working for it 
mean to make it stick,” writes jazz 
critic Nat Hentoff. 

Artists are Max Roach, Coleman 
Hawkins, Abbey Lincoln, Olatunji 
anc others. The suite was composed 
by Max Roach, with words by Oscar 
Brown Jr. A 12" LP produced by 
Candid Records. GBS PRICE $4.95 

(Stereo $5.95) 


Three Fine Binoculars 


B47—7x35 center focus binoculars for all-around use. 35 mm lenses and 
strong 7-power magnification. Lenses are coated and baked and are equipped 
with protective plastic covers. Comes with handsome leather carrying case 
with leather strap. Fully guaranteed. An excellent buy at 


“naval” binoculars, 7x50. Clear and bril- 
. for hunting, sports, hiking, etc. All the 





B42—Extra powerful center focus 
liant, where distance is needed . 
features above, but 50mm lenses 
B123—In our opinion just about the sharpest, finest binoculars money can 
buy. 7x35 wide angle gives you 531 ft. field at 1,000 — — 
brilliant, center focus, deluxe leather carrying case ... .. $29.95 


ee 


GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 


197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N.Y. 
Description of Item 1 Amount 
| 
| 























! 





(N.Y.C. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 
Orders filled only in the U.S. 


No COD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make checks 


or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 
Name 
Address . 
Zone BEM cece. cceve 


When ordering items in color, always specify second color choice. 


NEWSPAPER 


CONSUMER-TESTED 


MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 
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Three fine new 
children's records 


WC 302—COME AND SEE THE PEPPER- 
MINT TREE; Lyrics and music by Eve- 
lyn D. Lohoefer, Donald McKayle, vocal- 
ist. The imagery of the lyrics and tunes, 
which shifts from simple, folk-like songs 
to imaginative little tone poems, will 
stir the creative impulses of child and 
parent alike. Here’s an excellent new 
“participation” record for children from 
age four up. 


ymmended"” 
—Parents Magazine 


“Highly rec 


irresistable” 
—Martha Graham 


‘A treasure 


record ... a breath of 
freshness.’"—New York Herald Tribune. 


12” L.P. $3.75 


WC 301—TOM GLAZER CONCERT with 
and for CHILDREN; One of America’s 
finest folk singers in an actual perform- 
ance with children. 
. the best in 1 children's records . 
he New York Times 


“An imaginative 


children have a 
—Look Magazine. 


. $3.75 


WC 303 — “SOMETIME — ANYTIME”: 
Words and music by Evelyn D. Lohoefer, 
Donald McCayle, vocalist, Lee Reynolds 
(from Popeye TV), Charlie Byrd on the 
guitar, plus flute, harmonica, percussion 
and piano. Cha:ming, refreshingly orig- 
inal—sure to give many hours of enjoy- 
ment to youngsters. 

12” L.P. . $3.75 


ALL THREE FOR $10! 


3 . you and your 
feast in store . 


12” L.P. 


A GBS SPECIAL — We have about 
thirty copies of Picasso’s delightful 
print, Pere Noel, on hand. This is a 
charming 21 2” x 15” lithograph in 
orange, brown and black, delightful 
for children, especially. You save $1 
at the new low GBS price of 


Polish Linens! 


GBS has acquired 50 tablecloths of 
exquisite, pure Polish linen in two 
sizes only—52”" x 52”, and 52” 
x 72’’. They are $3 and $3.50 re- 
spectively, and come in a variety 
of colors—brown, yellow, blue, etc. 
in both floral and geometric de- 
signs. State design and color prefer- 
ence, and second and third choices 
when ordering. 





KHRUSHCHEV 
in 
NEW YORK 


A documentary record of Nikita 
5. Khrushchev’s trip to the Unit- 
ed Nation’s General Assembly 
meeting, Sept. 19 to October 13, 
including all his UN speeches, 
proposals, major addresses and 
news conferences. 
286 pages @ Paperback 


JUST $1.25 











SPECTATOR.4 


Puerto Rico gets a voice 


HAVANA 
N A GESTURE typical of Fidel Castro, Cuba has given its citizene 
ship to Laura Albizu Campos and appointed her to its UN delee 
gation. Her husband, Pedro, the Puerto Rican Nationalist leader, has 
spent all but seven of the last 25 years in U.S. and Puerto Rican jails, 
and now lies paralyzed and near death in the island to whose free= 
dom his life has been given. For that cause his wife, frail-looking 
but intellectually vigorous at 66, will be a moving spokesman before 
the parliament of nations whenever opportunity arises. 


“I am grateful and proud, but this appointment came as a sur- 
prise,” she told me in her modest home here—a gathering-place for 
Puerto Rican exiles, from which the Latin American politico-cultural 
review Humanismo is published. Washington bars her from visiting 
her husband, and she does not expect to see him again. Her son-ine 
law and daughter (the latter now visiting here with the little grand- 
daughter Laura) still live in Puerto Rico and are allowed to spend 
15 minutes a week in “Don Pedro’s” guarded hospital room. 


ENORA ALBIZU CAMPOS’ warm smile shows that the years of 

suffering have only sharpened the edge of her spirit. She is 
convinced that under-cover U.S. government agencies have dee 
liberately done her husband to death, in experiments to subject 
prisoners to radiation in their cells. 


There is strong evidence to support this charge, first made in a 
smuggled-out note in 1952 by Albizu Campos, who was an advanced 
science student at Harvard. (He was then seeking some protection 
against the “rays” by wrapping himself in wet sheets, and his wife 
showed me without comment a “new scientific discoveries” listing 
in the 1955 World Almanac: “Soaking in water was found to protect 
living tissues from radiation injury.”y There is no doubt that he was 
severely and “mysteriously” burned on arms and legs. But as Sra, 
Albizu Campos says dryly: “It is as hard for ordinary Americans to 
believe as the atrocities in Korea.” 

An intellectual in the same class as her husband, she sacrificed 
her own brilliant prospects as he sacrificed his. When he was at 
Harvard, and president of its- foreign students’ association, she, with 
a Ph. D. in biology and botany from her native Peru, came to Rade« 
cliffe for advanced study. There they met such later famous pede 
ple as Harold Laski, India’s Subhas Bose and Rabindranath Tagore, 
Lewis Gannett, and Mme. Chiang-to-be (then at Wellesley). 
They were invited to the White House, and the doors of wealth and 
success were wide open. 


Married and settled in Puerto Rico, they began organizing the 
people to demand that the occupying power should get out, and 
ignored many lavish offers to water this down or forget it. Albizu 
Campos traveled throughout Latin America contacting revolutionary 
groups. 


Y 1932 THE YANQUI occupiers were resorting to open violence 
against the Nationadists, and the leader’s home had to be 
guarded day and night. In 1936 Albizu Campos was sentenced to 
his first long prison term for “conspiracy to overthrow.” He left 
Atlanta penitentiary stateless—the “citizenship imposed on Puerto 
Ricans by the Yanquis was canceled” as his wife puts it—and dying 
of angina, but recovered after two years in a hospital. 


In 1950, Yanqui violence against the Nationalists reached a new 
peak and the Nationalists fought back almost barehanded. More than 
3,000 Puerto Ricans were jailed, and Albizu Campos got a 79-year 
sentence for “armed rebellion.” 


Under the present formula for purposes of avoiding UN discuse 
sion, Puerto Rico is a “state in free association with the U.S.” As 
Sra. Albizu Campos says, “it has not one of the attributes of a state.” 
Its people are “U.S. citizens” (as long as Washington approves of 
their politics) and are jailed if they refuse to serve.in the occupiers’ 
armed forces. (It is estimated that some 6,000 Puerto Ricans in U.S. 
uniforms died ‘for democracy” in Korea.) Its economy, foreign ree 
lations, transport and communications are controlled by Washington 
where it has no voice in the Congress. Its all-U.S. imports are pro= 
duced by workers who earn three times more, and Puerto Rico’s cost 
of living is 25% higher than the U.S. Crammed with U.S. atomic and 
other bases—including a $100,000,000 guided-missile base—it is No. 
1 candidate for extinction if the U.S. chooses to start a war. Toward 
the Puerto Rican Mufioz Marin, who has lent himself as a gubere 
natorial front for this colony-‘‘state,” Sra. Campos expresses brief 
but withering contempt. 


464 O COUNTRY is more closely watched by Cubans than Puerto 

Rico,” she points out; and for Puerto Ricans, “as neighbors 
and traditionally close comrades. Cuba’s revolution is a great source 
of pride and hope.” Back in the 1890’s when Marti began the struggle 
in Cuba, Puerto Rico’s revolutionaries were actually a branch of the 
Cuban revolutionary party and took the Cuban flag with colors ree 
versed as the national Puerto Rican flag. The U.S. mounts guard to 
exclude Cuban “subversive propaganda” from Puerto Rico, but in= 
tensive jamming cannot keep Puerto Rican ears unsullied by the 
Cuban radio, the “liberty network.” 


It is in every way appropriate, Sra. Albizu Campos feels, that she 
should go as a citizen of revolutionary Cuba to carry on the fight 
for Puerto Rican liberty at the UN. So opens another chapter in her 
heroic but tragic life. And from San Juan, P.R., the Havana press 
reports: “For the liberty of Pedro Albizu Campos and other political 
prisoners, pickets will demonstrate each Sunday beginning Jan. 29 
before the residence of Assoc. Gov. Mufioz Marin .. .” 


—Cedric Belfrage 





